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Cattle-Raising in Australia 
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industry in Australia, as at present consti- 

tuted, falls into two main divisions—i. e., that 
which caters for local consumption, and that which is 
dependent on the export trade for its principal outlet. 
Further, the geographical location of the two divi- 
sions is clearly defined. The local marketing zone lies 
in the temperate regions and embraces the states of 
New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, Tas- 
mania, and the southern portions of Western Aus- 
tralia and, to a less extent, of Queensland. On the 
other hand, the export country is in the tropics and 
comprises most of Queensland, all of the Northern 
Territory, and the north of Western Australia. Of 
course, a certain amount of overlapping occurs, but 
the divisions specified are sufficient for taking a wide 
view of the industry. 


B isszsts SPEAKING, the beef-cattle breeding 


Continent Same Size as United States 


When it is realized that Australia has a surface 
area practically identical with that of the United 
States, and a population of barely five and three-quar- 
ter million people, and that this population is mostly 
concentrated in the temperate regions, the reason for 
the foregoing peculiarities is fairly evident. Owing 
to the closer settlement of the southern states, lands 
there are more valuable than in the north, with the 
result that cattlemen have gone to the tropics. How- 
ever, apart from this consideration, nature plays an 
important part in determining the location of the 
larger cattle runs. It so happens that feed, soil, and 
climatic conditions in the north favor cattle-breeding 
on a cheap scale, while those of the south, or tem- 





perate zone, are more suitable for the growth of wool 
and for general farming, in which may be included 
dairying. 

The position may perhaps be made even clearer if 
I quote from a table in the last “Commonwealth Year 
Book,” giving the ratio of cattle to population in the 
different states. The figures for 1921—the latest 
available—are: 

Cattle 


per Person 

Southern States— 
Now pee Vane ee oe 
I he le sy rere 1.12 
CO PU 383 
MOUS ns nn cagccercc sol 99 

Northern States— 
GEE tet, eS le ge 
FI, OT ois henna ame eee 152.00 
Western Australia .........2.......0.......-ceee eee 2.66 


I have emphasized the fact that there are two dis- 
tinct sets of conditions governing breeding and mar- 
keting because the economic position of each is so dif- 


- ferent that it is impossible to review them together. 


Beef-Feeding Not Practiced Extensively 


We will look at the southern breeder first. He is 
in a relatively small way, usually rears as well as fat- 
tens such stock as he sells, and, having an assured 
local market, his greatest anxiety is the incidence of 
the rainfall. In this connection it must be explained 
that feeding beef cattle for the market is very much 
in its infancy in Australia. A few men owning farms 
close to the centers of population grow alfalfa and 
other crops for the purpose, but there is hardly any 
fattening done, as it is understood in the United 
States. Generally speaking, natural pastures are con- 
sidered good enough to top up a beast for the market. 
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STATION-BRED COWS AND HEIFERS WATERING 


This year, taking the country by and large, the native 
grasses have been sufficient. As a result, the supply 
has been regular, and values have remained at a 
‘steady and reasonably profitable level. Prime bullock 
beef fetched from $8.40 to $9.60 per 100 pounds 
pretty well all through last autumn and winter, and 
the man with stuff to sell has had little cause to com- 
plain. 

That entire dependence on rainfall to provide feed 
has its disadvantages need not be stressed. For in- 
stance, the autumn and winter of 1923 were dry in the 
eastern states, and only those who were very lightly 
stocked, or particularly favorably situated, were able 
to turn off fats. Others—and the majority—were 
unable to market their stock except as stores, and, 
there being little or no demand for partly finished 
beasts, low prices ruled. The lucky ones must have 
reaped a rich harvest; for prime beef was fetching 
up to, and over, $14.40 per 100 pounds in the Mel- 
bourne live-stock markets for a time during the win- 
ter, and enterprising dealers were actually importing 
live cattle from New Zealand for slaughter. 


Cattle Prices Determined by Exports 


As previously indicated, the cattle-producer in the 
north has only a limited local population to consume 
his output. It is true that he is able to dispose of a 
certain proportion by droving and railing—or, in the 
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BEEF CATTLE IN TYPICAL AUSTRALIAN GRAZING COUNTRY 


case of Western Australia, by shipping—to the closer- 
settled districts of the south, but his normal outlet is 
the export trade. So far as Queensland is concerned, 
the whole of the export is in the form of frozen beef, 
quite two-thirds of which is shipped to Great Britain. 
It is hardly necessary to remind readers of THE PRo- 
DUCER that the market for frozen beef in Great 
Britain has been depressed for the last year or more, 
owing to the abnormally heavy shipments of chilled 
beef from South America. This depression has 
necessarily been reflected in the price that packers in 
Australia were prepared to pay for fat cattle, and, 
unfortunately, it is not restricted to export stock. 
Why it should be so is difficult to explain, but it is none 
the less a fact that the export price largely governs 
that paid by butchers for local consumption. The 
man who is in a position to road and rail his fats to 
the southern states usually gets more per pound for 
them; but, as a set-off, he has to stand the expense 
and loss of weight attendant on the extra distance 
traveled. 

The average price offered by packers operating in 
south and central Queensland during the autumn and 
winter of the present year has been about $5.16 per 
100 pounds, dressed weight, delivered, for prime 
bullocks, and some 48 cents per 100 pounds less for 
cows and second-grade bullocks. In north’ Queens- 
land the rate has probably averaged $4.08 per 100 
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pounds for primes, and $3.60 or lower for seconds. 
The proportion of seconds to primes varies so much 
in different mobs that it is impossible to give more 
than an approximate idea of what itis. In the north, 
where more or less rough-and-ready methods of hus- 
pandry obtain, and where cattle are wild, and so get 
knocked about on their journey to the freezing-works, 
it is possibly fifty-fifty. In the south it will more 
likely be sixty prime to forty second. 


Few Breeders Making Money 


Although such prices as those quoted above would 
have returned breeders a decent profit before the war, 
the majority find that they mean a dead loss in this 
year of grace. I specify “the majority,” because | 
know of some graziers who are doing quite well at the 
present time. They, however, are men who utilized 
the profits made during the piping times of war to 
improve their herds and, perhaps more important 
still, their properties. By careful and economical 
management, they are now able to produce the best 
class of bullock at a relatively low cost. On the other 
hand, the bulk of the breeders spent their war-time 
profits elsewhere than on their properties, did not 
trouble to improve their herds, and, now that they are 
faced with increased costs of production in the shape 
of higher wages, rents, and taxation, are desperately 
hard hit. 

That sums up the position in Queensland today— 
the state which carries just on 50 per cent of the cattle 
in the Commonwealth; i. e., 6,750,000 head. In the 
Northern Territory and the north of Western Aus- 
tralia it is no more satisfactory. The only packing- 
house operating is the Western Australian govern- 
ment’s small plant at Wyndham, which has absorbed 
some 30,000 head of cattle in each of the last two 
years. The rate paid to growers has been $2.90 per 
100 pounds, dressed weight, delivered, for export beef, 
and $1.32 for rejects. Apart from such cattle as can 
be sent south, the only other outlet for producers in 
those parts is shipping alive to Manila, Java, and 
other ports north of Australia. This, in a normal 
year, provides a market for 10,000 to 15,000 head, and 
in 1924 will probably account for not more than 
12,000 head. The price realized is said to be from 
$19.20 to $21.60 a head, f, o. b., and is supplemented 
by a further $2.40 export bonus granted by the Com- 
monwealth government. 


Australians Slow to Co-operate 


It is obvious that the $21.60 to $24 a head realized 
on the few live cattle exported, and the $15.12 on 
those frozen (for that is what the Wyndham freezing 
rate averages), will not do much toward enabling 
breeders in the far north to carry on. As a matter 


of fact, it is a mystery how they are managing to 
exist, and one can only imagine that they are living on 
themselves. When and how the improvement will 
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come is impossible to forecast. The Australian Meat 
Council, constituted in 1922 primarily for the purpose 
of assisting the cattle trade, has been searching for 
new markets, but without any material success. In 
addition, a number of schemes have been formulated 
from time to time in Queensland, with the object of 
placing the industry on a firm footing. None have 
yet got much beyond the initial stages, and probably 
never will, owing to lack of capital and co-operation 
among graziers. The formation of pools and co- 
operative marketing companies might be all right if 
every breeder joined up, but he will not; and there is 
not much else to be said on that score. 

No doubt the time will come before so very long 
when local consumption equals or overtakes the total 
production of the country. When that occurs, rea- 
sonably stable values should be established. Some 
men, prominent in the trade, look for it to happen as 
early as two years hence. The general opinion, how- 
ever, is that it is a good deal farther off than that. 
Until then it is a case of struggle and hope. 


THE TRAGEDY OF THE GRASS CATTLEMAN 


OMING FROM A SOURCE which in the past has been 
C suspected of being more or less packer-inspired, the fol- 
lowing editorial, appearing in the Kansas City Daily Drovers’ 
Telegram of September 29, 1924, is invested with unusual sig- 
nificance. That the picture which it presents is overdrawn, 
few who are familiar with the facts will contend. We shall 
not here try to place the responsibility for the gravity of the 
situation, but let the article speak for itself: 


CURTAIN ON A SAD DRAMA 


“The prices that grass cattlemen have been receiving this 
fall for their finished product are a sad drama, and for many 
the last act of the play. The curtain will be rung down, to 
stay down, on the activities of many Kansas and Texas cattle- 
graziers by the time they have finished marketing their cattle 
and have seen all they had put into these cattle wiped out. 
Many cattle-graziers were ruined financially by the market 
price of grass-fat cattle in the fall of 1923. These men 
weathered the other severe storms of recent years—storms that 
swept over the live-stock feeding or finishing business, leaving 
wreck and ruin in their wake. The final blow has fallen on 
many cattle operators. They are ruined, and can never come 
back; and it has all taken place in the short period of about 
six months’ time. 

“Who will take their places? Those that have fallen in 
the battle this season were the bravest, most hardy, the most 
experienced of all the cattlemen, because they had been able 
to survive the former storms in which lesser boats went on the 
rocks. Those that have broken even will hardly want to take 
another chance next year. The experiences of 1924 will deter 
them from wanting to take another venture soon. 

“Those operators in cattle on a big scale who can feed 
cattle have a chance yet to get out even, but it is only a fighting 
chance. They will take their cattle off grass and put high- 
priced corn into them, with the hope of saving their original 
investment; and it is to be hoped that they will succeed in this, 
and that they will make a profit. They are justly entitled to 
it, just as the men who have handled grass cattle this and 
every other year were entitled to a profit. 

“There is something radically wrong, and there is some- 
one almost criminally to blame for the ‘crime of 1924’ that has 
been committed against the grass cattlemen. They have been 
ambushed and shot in the back. They were not even given a 
chance to be ‘passed before arms.’ They have not even been 
given ‘the mercy shot.’ They have been butchered like rats in 
a trap. Malicious greed on the part of interests that should 
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know that they stand to lose eventually is the cause of, the 
plight of the grass cattlemen. The situation will never be 
righted until independent meat-packers can get control of the 
processing of meats and restore competitive buying to the 
field of live-stock marketing.” 


On October 11 the Omaha Daily Journal-Stockman con- 
tained the following: 


RANGE INDUSTRY DEPRESSED © 


“There can be no disguising the fact that western cattle- 
growers are discouraged. Three years ago, or possibly before 
that, it was generally recognized that the only hope for the 
range-cattle industry lay in lower production costs and higher 
market prices. Ranchmen have been able to lower their cost 
of production but little, and there has been no appreciable 
advance in the market prices, so that today the business is 
unquestionably in a bad way, with a heavy burden of debt 
hanging over it like a pall. 


“‘This is the fifth successive year that range and grass- 
fat cattle have lost money,’ says a writer in the Kansas City 
Times. ‘This means that those who produce the bulk of the 
cattle that are later made into corn-fed beeves have lost 
steadily. In hopes that conditions would improve, ranchmen 
held on by borrowings. This year finds many of them without 
new collateral to renew loans, and old collateral marketed and 
debts unpaid. Each day freight bills that read the “Bank of 
Blank” as consignor mean that many cattle are moving by the 
mortgage route. Banks have passed the word to the range 
country to clean up its obligations. As a result, canner and 
cutter cows, good young cows, calves, and heifers are coming 
to market in such liberal proportions that future production 
is bound to suffer a material setback. 


“¢There have been other periods of heavy liquidation of 
female cattle and calves, but they were the result of adverse 
range conditions that fell between years of rebuilding of herds. 
This fall ends the fifth consecutive season of liquidating female 
cattle and calves, and the taking-over of land into new hands. 
The last peg on which the ranchman tan lean—his land—is 
going with his cattle this fall. Recently a fifteen-carload bunch 
of range cows sold at $18 a head. In 1919 a bank carried $70 
a head on these cows, and the owner each year since sold the 
calves. to meet interest, and each year turned in additional 
collateral to bolster up the loan. This owner finished his career 
as a ranchman, temporarily at least, when the cows sold. He 
had nothing left—not even his land. 


“ ‘The worst aspect of the present situation is not the loss 
on the cattle so much as the wiping-out of collateral of ranch- 
men, which puts them out entirely, or so cripples their opera- 
tions that future production is cut down. This, in turn, means 
that an actual shortage of beef-bred cattle is not far off. The 
present status had its origin in inflated war prices and a sub- 
sequent collapse in values.’ 

“Of course, there is the other side of the picture. Every- 
where throughout the old range country the big outfits have 
been disintegrating—partly from choice, but largely from 
necessity. Holdings of both land and live stock are on a 
smaller scale now than formerly, and this condition makes for 
the betterment of the business. .These small stock-growers are 
in better shape financially than most of the larger companies, 
largely because of more economical management. 


“It seems to be strictly a case of the survival of the fittest. 
The old order of things is passing away, and in its passing 
many of the finest men the world ever produced have fallen. 
The industry itself will survive, chastened and changed, but 
still one of the really great industries of this country, and one 
that will never die as long as red-blooded civilization exists.” 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE 
Texas 


F THE FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE in Texas the 
QO news is this: So far five herds in Harris County, and 
one in the adjoining Brazoria County (on October 27), have 
been found infected. The animals have all been slaughtered 
and buried, according to the most approved methods. Clean- 
ing and disinfection of contaminated premises have been com- 
pleted within a few days after the animals were put under 
ground. | side 
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After the beginning of eradication work, toward the end 
of September, it was learned that about fifty estrays had been 
turned out the day before the animals occupying the same 
pasture were found to be infected. A thorough round-up was 
then made on adjoining ranges, and a considerable number of 
cattle were killed to prevent spread of the disease. 

Besides the states mentioned in our October number as 
having issued quarantine regulations, several others have pro- 
hibited the importation of live stock and its products from 
Texas. These orders, however, are greatly conflicting, in that 
some take in the whole State of Texas, while others are con- 
fined to the southeastern portion, and some cover all animal 
products, besides feed and straw, while others are limited to 
live stock. Some states which had clasped down the lid tight 
have since modified their embargoes, and there is a general ten- 
dency to relax the regulations, confining them to the territory 
immediately involved. 


The Canadian order prohibits the importation of live stock 
and its products (except cured meats, lard, and tallow) from 
Texas, New Mexico, Colorado, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Kansas, 
Louisiana, and Mississippi. This is in addition to a similar 
order, dating back to April, which embraces the states of 
California, Nevada, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Utah, and 
Arizona. 


California 


California must now be regarded as having been practi- 
cally freed from the disease. There have been no fresh occur- 
rences for more than two months, save one flare-up, involving 
five small herds, in Tuolumne County. Two deer herds, graz- 
ing on the Stanislaus National Forest, which were known to 
have been exposed, have been destroyed, since the first of 
October, through poisoning of salt licks, and the carcasses left 
to be disposed of by bears, which are immune. All cattle and 
sheep have been removed from the forest, except a few estrays, 
which are being rounded up and shot. 


General 


In view of the desirability of a thorough understanding of 
the methods adopted in combating occurrences of foot-and- 
mouth disease, the Department of Agriculture has issued De- 
partment Circular 325, which deals particularly with the out- 
break of 1914—the most serious with which this country has 
ever had to contend. An exhaustive account is presented of 
the development and final eradication of the disease in that 
year, when twenty-two states were involved, together with a 
discussion of its possible origin, as well as details of quaran- 
tine, inspection, appraisal, slaughter, and disinfection. Copies 
of the circular may be had, while they last, by addressing the 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


THE CALENDAR 


November 19-20, 1924—National Conference for Wood Conser- 
vation, Washington, D. C. 

November 29-December 6, 1924—International Live Stock Expo- 
sition, Chicago, Ill. 

December 11-12, 1924—Meeting of Advisory Council of National 
Conference on Outdoor Recreation, Washington, D. C. 

December 12-13, 1924—Annual Convention of California Cattle- 
men’s Association, San Francisco, Cal. 

December 19-20, 1924—Annual Convention of Nevada Land and 
Live Stock Association, Elko, Nev. 

January 14-16, 1925—Twenty-eighth Annual Convention of Amer- 
iean National Live Stock Association, Albuquerque, N. M. 

aaa 4 17-24, 1925—National Western Stock Show, Denver, 

olo. 


January 21-23, 1925—Annual Convention of National Wool 
Growers’ Association, San Francisco, Cal. 
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CALL FOR CONVENTION 


DENVER, COLO., November 1, 1924. 


To the Members of the American National Live 
Stock Association, All Live-Stock Asso- 
ciations, and Stockmen: 


Call is hereby made for the Twenty-eighth 
Annual Convention of the American National 
Live Stock Association, to be held at Albu- 
querque, New Mexico, January 14, 15, and 16, 
1925; opening session at 10 A. M. on Wednes- 
day, January 14. 


The past season has been especially disastrous to 
range cattlemen. Prices for grass cattle of all kinds 
have been far below the cost of production, particu- 
larly on cows, heifers, and the medium and lower 
grades of steers. Good, well-finished grass beeves 
have been selling all through the fall at the central 
markets at prices far out of line with those on fed 
animals. Granted that there has been some liquida- 
tion forced by banks and loan companies, that there 
has been a good deal of voluntary retirement by dis- 
gusted cowmen from a business which has been a 
losing proposition for the past five years, and that 
some have shifted into the sheep business, where con- 
ditions have warranted ; nevertheless, receipts at mar- 
kets cannot be called excessive when measured by 
former years, and the beef has gone into consumptive 
channels without the accumulation of any burdensome 
surplus. And yet the prices paid for our cattle by the 
packers have been ruinous to the range industry, and 
the feeders have been compelled by the low range of 
beef values to set their figures at a corresponding level 
for stocker and feeder cattle. 
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If the slaughterers of the United States cannot 
handle a normal yearly supply of cattle at prices 
which will yield to the grower or feeder at least cost 
of production, to say nothing of a profit, then some- 
thing is radically wrong, not only with the meat- 
slaughtering industry as now conducted, but with the 
live-stock business itself. Production reduced to a 
point that will furnish a supply distinctly less than 
the demand may be the only solution under existing 
conditions ; and the quicker the farmer and stockman 
adjust their operations to that basis, the better for 
them. 

Unless all signs fail, a shortage of beef cattle is 
close at hand. But it is intolerable that the raw 
material of an important meat-food product should be 
subjected to continual and inexplicable fluctuations 
when the supply seems to be adequate only for con- 
sumptive needs. No corresponding changes are dis- 
cernible in retail prices. Perhaps the situation would 
be materially improved by more economic methods of 
retail distribution by meat-slaughterers. Whenever 
a shortage of beef cattle develops and prices advance, 
a demand will undoubtedly be heard for the removal 
or reduction of the present import duties on live stock 
and meats. The present duties do not equalize con- 
ditions compared with other surplus countries, and 
there is no duty on hides. Another vigorous effort 
should be made to secure a reasonable import duty on 
hides. We should also be prepared to contest any 
change toward lower duties on live stock and meats. 

California cattlemen are working on a plan which, 
in effect, would insure a fair price before shipment. 
Other remedial methods are proposed. This problem 
will be one of the big issues for consideration at. Albu- 
querque. 

Added to the financial troubles of the average cow- 
man, caused by ruinously low prices, have been the 
severe drought in sections of the West and the foot- 
and-mouth disease in California and Texas. Some 
steps should be taken for the absolute shutting-out of 
animal products from countries where foot-and- 
mouth disease is prevalent, and Congress should pass 
a law to that end. 

There is pending in Congress a bill fixing grazing 
fees on national forests at three-fourths of the rates 
in effect on January 1, 1924, providing that 50 per 
cent of the fees shall be paid to the state or territory 
in which the national forest is located, for the benefit 
of public schools and public roads, and establishing a 
board of grazing appeals. This bill has our indorse- 
ment, and will receive further consideration at Albu- 
querque. 

A decision in the case brought by our Association 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission to estab- 
lish reasonable single- and joint-line rates on live 
stock between all points outside of markets is expected 
before the close of the year. This should encourage 
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the direct movement outside of markets. At the time 
of our convention, the case filed by our Association 
asking for a general reduction in live-stock rates will 
have been heard. 

Among other important questions that will come 
up for consideration are: Proposed amendments to 
the Transportation Act, providing for the repeal of 
section 15-a; passage of the resolution by Congress 
declaring agriculture and live stock to be basic indus- 
tries, and directing the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to prescribe the lowest possible rates for agricul- 
tural products; administration of the Packers and 
Stock-Yards Act, and proposed amendments thereto; 
pending cases involving live-stock commission charges ; 
reduction in state and federal taxes; work of the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board; selling live 
stock direct; retail meat prices, and the desirability 
of slaughterers entering the retail field; operations of 
the Agricultural Credits Act; etc. 


The railroads have promised to grant re- 
duced rates to our convention from all terri- 
tory. Consult your ticket agent about these 
rates. Headquarters of the Association in 
Albuquerque for the week before and during 
the convention will be at the Franciscan Hotel. 

We want every member of the Association, 
and the officials of all our affiliated live-stock 
organizations, to make a special effort to be 
present and help in the solution of our problems. 

All stockmen, whether members of the Asso- 
ciation or not, are cordially invited to attend. 
An interesting and instructive program is 
being arranged. For information regarding 
hotels and reservations, etc., write to the Albu- 
querque Chamber of Commerce. 


FRED H. BIXxBy, 
T. W. TOMLINSON, President. 


Secretary. 


PACKERS AND THE RETAILING 
OF MEAT 


N OCTOBER 20-22 the Institute of American 
(.) Meat Packers held its nineteenth annual con- 

vention at Chicago. The program was a com- 
prehensive one, covering subjects all the way from 
“Agriculture and Forestry” to “‘Up-to-Date Methods 
of Reclaiming Commercial Products from Waste 
Water.” Only one topic was omitted. Those who 


had been hoping that the packers would take advan- 
tage of this opportunity to define their attitude on the 
important matter of meat-retailing, stating in plain 
language the why or ‘the why not, were again disap- 
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pointed. Not only was no declaration forthcoming, 
but, as far as we can judge, the whole question was 
completely ignored. 

This policy may be a convenient one, but it will not 
carry conviction tomany. If retail selling by packers 
is impracticable, both producer and consumer would 
like, and are presumably entitled, to know the reason. 
Let them have the arguments and the figures—argu- 
ments and figures presented in such a way that they 
can be understood by the average man. No one will 
want the packers to lose money—which, we take it, 
they would not be likely to do. On the other hand, 
the public will not in the long run be satisfied with a 
plea of mere inexpediency. The problem of retail 
methods and retail prices, in its double-faced bearing 
on him who sells the animal and him who buys its 
meat, is too momentous, under the conditions that 
now exist, to be treated with silence or indifference. 


‘Until we have irrefutable evidence that it cannot be 


done, the number of those who feel that it is the very 
thing which should be done will be constantly growing. 

It should not be overlooked, either, what THE 
PRODUCER has repeatedly pointed out, that packer- 
owned retail shops have been in successful operation 
in the Northwest for a number of years, with a conse- 
quent narrowing of the spread between prices of meat 
and of animals on the hoof, and that in Great Britain 
packer retailing has long been an established link in 
the system of meat distribution, with highly satisfac- 
tory results. The recent closing to the public of 
Armour & Co.’s. retail market at South Omaha—at 
the request, we are told, of the National Butcher 
Workmen’s Association—and the prediction that this 
will be followed by similar action, on similar grounds, 
on the part of other packers, would seem to point to 
motives that are not of a strictly financial character. 
If this is to be interpreted as the answer, by indirec- 
tion, to producer exhortation, the way to Tipperary 
does not appear to have been materially shortened. 
In any event, let us have the facts. 


FREIGHT RATES ON LIVE STOCK 
AND MEAT 


N THE SPRING OF 1923 a complaint was filed 
] with the Interstate Commerce Commission by a 
number of packing concerns located in the interior 

of Iowa, and supported by special briefs submitted 
by some of the big Chicago packers, asking that rates 
on fresh meats from Mississippi River crossings to the 
Atlantic seaboard be equalized with rates.on live 
stock. As no advance in live-stock rates was sought, 
this amounted to a demand for a lowered schedule on 
live-stock products. Many hearings have since been 
held, at all of which the contention has been made and 
elaborated by complainants that the present differ- 
ential is unjust and discriminatory, in that it places 
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an undue burden on the movement of meat, and acts 
as a serious handicap against western slaughterers 
who wish to compete in eastern markets. 

Against the petition, besides the railroads and 
eastern packers, have been arraigned the National 
Live Stock Exchange, the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, and, acting as intervenors, producer organ- 
izations, represented by the American National Live 
Stock Association through its attorney, Sam H. 
Cowan. The basis of the attack naturally was the 
importance to the western live-stock industry of main- 
taining the highest degree of free competition at their 
markets, which would be restricted or destroyed to 
the extent that eastern buyers were excluded. 

The examiner charged with conducting the case 
has now reported his findings to the commission. 
From the present rate of 87 cents per 100 pounds on 
fresh meat between Chicago and New York he rec- 
ommends a reduction of 10 cents. As the rate on 
cattle, and hogs in double-deck cars, is now 5614 cents 
per 100 pounds, this, if agreed to, would leave the 
meat rate 2014 cents higher than the live-stock rate. 
Certain changes in the rates on bulk cured meats in 
their relationship to packed cured meats are likewise 
proposed. Present live-stock rates are not disturbed. 

As to the bearing of this opinion on the question 
of a possible future lowering of eastbound cattle rates 
from Chicago, the examiner says: 


This finding should not be construed as intending that the 
present relationships should be rigidly preserved in the future, 
or as preventing the carriers from making any needed reforms 
in rates from or to particular points, or from making any gen- 
eral changes in the level of rates on either live stock or packing- 
house products independently of each other. For example, if 
the carriers at any future time decide that the stability of their 
revenues from the live-stock and packing-house product indus- 
tries depends upon a reduction in live-stock rates in order to 
assist the producers of live stock, their action should not be 
impeded by any thought that such a reduction in rates would 
compel like reductions upon packing-house products. On the 
other hand, any changes in the fifth-class rates which generally 
apply from central territory to eastern trunk-line and New 
England territories on packing-house products should not 
necessarily result in changes in like amounts in the commodity 
rates on live stock. Rate-making with respect to these related 
commodities must follow a line of practical economic elasticity 
rather than of rigid consistency. 


While the victory thus is not a clear-cut one, and 
while the National Live Stock Exchange has an- 
nounced its intention of fighting the 10-cent reduction 
in the meat rates, nevertheless we think that these 
tentative findings should be greeted with some meas- 
ure of satisfaction by producers. Assuming that the 
commission concurs in them, the point will have been 
gained of reaffirming the important principle that the 
rates on live animals should be lower than those on 
their product, and producers will continue to derive 
such comfort as they may from the limited amount of 
competitive bidding at their markets. 
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A SILVER JUBILEE 


WENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO the first Interna- 
tional Live Stock Exposition was held at Chi- 
cago. Since then, year by year, its growth has 
measured the progress of the city on the lake, and of 
the great region whose industrial and commercial 
activities converge there like spokes about the hub of 
a wheel. From the first unique in character through 
the completeness of its arrangements, today its lead- 
ership among live-stock shows on the North American 
continent is unchallenged. To have exhibited at 
Chicago is in itself a distinction ; to have carried away 
one of its ribbons confers an honor that at once 
stamps the recipient as belonging to the blue blood of 
animal aristocracy. “Grand champion at the Inter- 
national” is a phrase to conjure with. 


No pains are being spared to make the silver anni- 
versary an outstanding event in every way. Support 
has been pledged from all sides. Money awards have 
been increased, numerous other incentives have been 
offered to stimulate interest, and many attractions 
have been added to swell the attendance. By a special 
act, Congress has authorized the issuance of handsome 
gold, silver, and bronze medals for winners of cham- 
pionships and first prizes, as an encouragement for 
better breeding and feeding. President Coolidge has 
promised to visit the exposition, if conditions at 
Washington permit, and many high government 
officials are expected to attend. 


This is an opportunity for seeing the best in 
animal finish, and for learning the shortest route to 
economical production, which no stockman, able to go, 
should miss. 


THE KAIBAB DEER 


HILE THE OFFICIALS at Washington are 

\ \ considering the recommendations of the com- 
mittee appointed by the Secretary of Agricul- 

ture to advise him on the problem of how to dispose 
of the surplus deer on the Kaibab National Forest, 
as related in last month’s PRODUCER, and in the mean- 
time are offering animals to institutions and private 
persons willing to shoulder the cost of capture and 
transportation, a citizen of Arizona has come forward 
with a new suggestion for solving the problem. A 
cattleman by the name of George McCormick offers to 
relieve the situation by taking 5,000 of the deer across 
the Colorado River to the Grand Canyon and Tusuyan 
National Forests, south of the river. This, according 
to the plan, is to be done between December 1 and 
January 1, when the river, flowing at the bottom of 
the canyon, is at its lowest stage. The deer are to be 
rounded up in regular fashion, driven down the steep 
northern rim at suitable points, made to swim the 
river and ascend the south wall, and thus transferred 
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to the two forests. The program calls for an outlay 
of $2.50 per head as the cost of the enterprise. 

Governor Hunt of Arizona, who is opposed to the 
suggestion of opening the reserve to hunters, has 
signed a contract agreeing to Mr. McCormick’s terms, 
and has applied to Washington for a permit for the 
round-up. As the state game department has no 
funds from which the costs might be defrayed, the 
governor, we are told, will ask the legislature to vote 
the necessary money. In case it refuses, he asserts 
that he will pay for the transfer out of his own pocket. 

We must confess that we regard this scheme with 
somewhat dubious eyes. Not only will the rounding- 
up of several thousand deer, considering the nature 
of that wild country, in our opinion present almost 
insurmountable difficulties, entailing great losses and 
further weakening the emaciated survivors; but, even 
if success is attained to the extent of landing a cer- 
tain percentage of the deer on the two southern for- 
ests, they will find that the forage there is little, if 
any, better than where they came from. It will sim- 
ply amount to a choice between starving at home and 
hungering among strangers. Just how well developed 
the homing instinct is in the average deer mentality 
we cannot say; but we are not at all certain that many 
a homesick animal, missing its mates and its accus- 
tomed haunts, and having been over the ground once 
before, will not at the first opportunity break loose 
and attempt to trek back across the canyon. 

The plan presented in the report, of capturing and 
shipping the deer to other regions—supplemented, if 
need be, by opening the preserve to hunters under 
government regulation and supervision—to our minds 
is the only feasible one. 





Henry C. Wallace 


ENRYC.WALLACE, Secretary of Agriculture, 
H died at Washington on October 25. An opera- 
tion for the removal of the appendix and gall- 
bladder was followed by the development of toxemia, 
the effects of which his weakened system was unable 
to throw off. Funeral services were held at the White 
House on October 27, after which the body was taken 
to his home in Des Moines for burial. 


In Mr. Wallace the live-stock industry loses a 
staunch friend. To his post at Washington he brought 
an equipment of expert kriowledge superior to that of 
most of his predecessors. From the beginning sur- 
rounded by overwhelming problems, he strove unceas- 
ingly and with marked ability to find their best solu- 
tion. Agriculture in 1921 was in the midst of a period 
of unprecedented depression, and everybody was turn- 
ing to Washington for aid. He was thrown into the 
thick of controversial matters that were fraught with 
possibilities for mischief and ill-feeling. The admin- 
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istration of the Packers and Stock-Yards and Grain- 
Futures Acts, the question of the jurisdiction over 
national forests, the agitation centering around the 
McNary-Haugen bill, were only a few of these. He 
faced them all unflinchingly and patiently, confident 
that time would vindicate his policies. It would have 
been more than a miracle if all his decisions should 
have met with universal approval, and if some of 
them should not have been the subject of bitter attack 
on thé part of the interests that were made to suffer. 
Now at his death, however, we are sure that even 
those who, four years ago, most vehemently opposed 
his appointment, and since then have been rather un- 
sparing in their criticisms of his official acts, will join 
in the tribute that nothing he ever did was dictated by 
personal bias, that he always sought the way out 
which in his opinion was the fairest, and that through 
his honesty, loyalty, capacity for work, and devotion 
to the task in hand he brought an element of needed 
strength to the President’s cabinet. 

Henry C. Wallace was born in Rock Island, IIli- 
nois, in 1866. In 1892 he was graduated from the 
Iowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, 
and a year later became professor of dairying at that 
institution. For four years he worked as a practical 
farmer and breeder of live stock, and in 1895 became 
associated with Wallaces’ Farmer, founded by his 
father, remaining editor of that paper until his ap- 
pointment as Secretary of Agriculture. During the 
war he was a member of the National War Work 
Council. For sixteen years he was secretary of the 
Corn Belt Meat Producers’ Association, and for a long 
time was a valued member of the Market Committee 
of the American National Live Stock Association. 





On October 25, 1924, with his armour on, Henry 
C. Wallace went down, fighting our battle. The 
American National Live Stock Association helped to 
put him on the firing line. We who urged him to 
accept the high position, and who believed in him so 
implicitly, are wondering whether we gave him the 
support which even the best of men must have before 
justice for agriculture can be secured. 

With high courage and full of hope he accepted 
the task, hardly realizing that he would inevitably 
clash with men without a sympathetic understanding 
of agriculture, if not actually hostile, who would 
eventually wear him out. Some occupied high gov- 
ernmental positions; others were prominent in the 
business world. 

The stockmen of this country owe him a debt of 
gratitude for his fair and intelligent administration 
of the Packers and Stock-Yards Act—an act for 
which the American National Live Stock Association 
is primarily responsible. : 

He fought a good fight, and he gave his life to the 
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HENRY C. WALLACE 


cause just as truly, just as heroically, as any soldier 
on the field of battle. He made the sacrifice deliber- 
ately, in order that the men of this nation who till the 
soil and raise the live stock might have economic jus- 
tice. He was building a bridge for agriculture on 
which those who came after might safely cross. “That 
bridge will never be completed unless the people of 
this country appreciate the lesson of Henry Wallace’s 
life, and see to it that the sacrifice has not been made 
in vain. Some of the men who threw the stones in his 
path are still in power. 


When Henry Wallace passed on, the most intimate 
connecting link between agriculture and the govern- 
ment at Washington was severed. He has done his 
work, and his place in the sun is secure; but agricul- 
ture has suffered a loss which may prove a national 
calamity. 

EDWARD L. BURKE. 





WESTERN CATTLE ON BARGAIN COUNTER 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


ESTERN CATTLE-GROWERS have taken their trim- 
mings, metaphorically speaking. A somewhat promising 
season, at its inception, proves to have been a delusion. Based 
on eost of production, both killers and feeders bagged a crop 
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of cheap cattle. The farther the season went, the worse it got; 
there was no “come-back” or recuperative power. Packers 
“marked the tickets” and took the cattle. Possibly it may be 
consolatory to know that they could have appraised the crop at 
less money. 

Describing the western cattle market during the final week 
of October, the Omaha Daily Journal-Stockman said: 


“Sales this week have been at an extreme range of $4 to 
$7.50; the bulk went at $5 to $6.75. The Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics at Chicago during the same week put the bulk 
of the western cattle sales within a range of $6 to $7, a few 


. selling up to $7.50 and a train of heavy Alberta steers at $8 


to $8.25.” 


This tells the story briefly and sufficiently. It has been a 
sacrifice sale of western cows and heifers from start to finish. 
Even at what appeared to be absurdly low prices, killers were 
not anxious to accumulate female product in their freezers. 
The country sensed the fact that a bargain sale was in prog- 
ress, taking a considerable number of cows for feeding pur- 
poses at $3.50 to $4; also heifers for the same purpose at $4 
to $5.75. If these cattle do not pay out, abandonment of the 
business will be good policy. 

As nobody in the great army of beef-consumers has ben- 
efited by this bargain sale of western cattle at $3.50 to $7 per 
cwt., it would be interesting to know who gets the money. 
“Search me,” say the killers in chorus when the question is 
propounded. Consumers have not been cognizant of oppor- 
tunity to regale themselves on cheap beef, because, like the 
core of the schoolboy’s apple, there ain’t been none. Possibly 
when the Department of Agriculture has solved the deep and 
dark mystery enveloping the Armour-Morris consolidation, it 
might turn its investigational searchlight on this vexed prob- 
lem. It must be patent that some element in the triangle is 
being skinned, and skinned badly. 

By November practically all the big outfits in the North- 
west were through gathering, and there were signs of sub- 
sidence of the heavy movement from southwestern pastures; 
but individual growers in the Northwest will probably keep 
the market well filled with what are popularly known as range 
cattle until late in November. This element, as indicated by 
multiplication of brands, is becoming a more conspicuous sup- 
ply factor annually, and will continue to be as time works 
along, the industry being destined to pass into the hands of 
operators on a somewhat limited scale, compared with the 
average holding of former years. 

There has been ruthless slaughter of female stock this 
season. At one time 70 per cent of the “kill” at Denver was 
cows, and both at Chicago and “river” markets the proportion 
of cows and heifers has been large. ‘War babies,” as cattle 
covered by War Finance Corporation loans are called, have 
been conspicuous, indicating a clean-up. Certainly repetition of 
such liquidation next year would jeopardize the future supply 
of stock cattle. 

A phase of the western cattle movement this season is cur- 
tailment of the direct-from-range-to-feed-lot quota. That idea 
gained ground in recent years, but, for some reason or other, 
has subsided. At least some of those who went out to buy 
cattle for eastern feeders made the trip a junket; others were 
inexperienced, or ignorant; between them they gave the prac- 
tice a knockout in the inception stage. 

Only one drove of northwestern range cattle reached $9.50 
this season. They were the Wallis Huidekoper contribution 
from Montana, and were distinct specialties. Last year the 
price was $10.50. Otherwise few western cattle were able to 
beat $7.50, especially on slaughter account, feeders paying $8 
to $8.40 for fleshy, well-bred steers. 
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COST OF PRODUCTION PLUS A FAIR PROFIT— 
OR NO SALE 


Los ANGELES, CAL., October 18, 1924. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


If the cowmen want a slogan, it should be: “Hold them 
at home for cost of production plus a fair profit, or no sale.” 
Charles A. Myers, of Knight, Wyoming, is disposed to give 
credit to me; but the facts to which he refers are fundamentals 
of the present cow trade. However, I will present something 
more for the cowmen to turn over in their minds before the 
next annual meeting of the American National Live Stock 
Association. At that meeting there should be a representa- 
tion of the strongest men from all parts of the West. Get 
Imboden, Hall, Aiken, Jones, and others out from Illinois, some 
experienced feeders out from Iowa, Kansas, and Nebraska, 
and cover all the branches of the cow trade. The unforgivable 
sin is a refusal to progress with new conditions. If cowmen 
do not progress, it will wipe out the cattle industry as we know 
it. Then we can draw the curtain, and call it history. Fred 
H. Bixby—by experience, education, and personal financial 
freedom—is well qualified to head any cause for the cowman; 
nobody in the game can put a situation so nicely in words as 
O’Donel, of New Mexico; and the wisdom of Jastro, Ike Pryor, 
and others would be back of the issue. 

I want to show you how little the cowmen have to say 
about the volume reaching market at any particular time. I 
want to show that home sale alone, without further back-stops, 
is no remedy. Considerable water has run under the mill since 
our grandfathers slew their beef and ate it. Cattle have since 
been up three times, and down disastrously three times. Just 
now they are down, will go up probably next spring, and later 
will go down again, unless cowmen protect themselves. The 
danger is not in a continuance of hardships and low markets 
as much as in a return of prices that will bring contentment, a 
measure of temporary prosperity, and consequent laziness. 
Evils bring their own cure. 

For argument’s sake, let us grant that half of you sell 
direct to a packer at home, and that the other half go to the 
markets, thereby giving the packer a reservoir in the markets 
if country prices are too high, and a country reservoir by 
prior contracts if market prices are too high. You cannot beat 
a game that has so much edge. Therefore, a sale at home is 
no cure unless the home supply is protected by the back-stop 
of its cost of production, as a minimum. 

The packer comes to you and says that he cannot pay 
over six cents for a fat steer, because he cannot sell the meat 
at more than eleven cents. Why can he not sell the meat? 
Because the retailer will buy his supplies from some other 
packer. Who tells the retailer what to charge? No one but 
the consumer’s inability to pay beyond a certain limit. 

Where is the cowman’s right? Has he no right to a meas- 
ure of equal justice? Has he not the right to say that he can- 
not sell at six cents, because those cattle cost him eight cents? 
What right have the middlemen to dictate prices for a man’s 


product below its actual cost of production? Does any other 
business operate in that way—that is, let the buyer determine 
the price of what they have to offer, without any reservation 
as to first cost? There is nothing to it but bad business on the 
part of the cowmen. a 

Let us get down to essentials. Wehave the producer, with 
his 10 per cent bank interest; the speculator, and the man who 
pays his drafts; the railroads, with their high rates for service 
and feed en route; the stock-yards, with their yardage and hay 
profits; the commission man, with his-1 per cent; the packer, 
with his 10 per cent gross; and the retailer, with his 100 per 
cent gross. The big packers have ceased to be a group of a 
few powerful individuals. They joined in a deflation which 
cost them many millions, and which they could not stop. Their 
loan companies, which helped in other times, cost them heavily. 
As far as the Big Five are concerned, they are no longer a 
trust, but are dominated by their loans and bonds, and are 
actually as much under banking control as the railroads and 
other business. The same financial interest may own banks, 
railroads, stock-yards, and packers’ bonds. Railroad tonnage 
may have a lot to do with it, as the roads might desire more 
tonnage from a certain city, and encourage a new yard or some 
development that affects live-stock flow. 

Again, with large central markets, prices may be run up 
at one point where supply is short, and depressed at other 
points where volume is heavy, to insure a spread-out supply. 
As a policy, the large packers undoubtedly wish to see cattle 
prices advance, but they are dominated by a desire to buy 
cheaper than the other fellow. With a surplus, the small inde- 
pendent packer is crowding them for the meat trade on closer 
margins. If you presented a packer with a bunch of steers, 
after a while he would want you to pay the freight on 
them also. 

The western cowman has little to do with the marketing 
of his supply. Nature forces him at times, but the fact is that 
the bulk of his cattle, and almost all his hogs, are marketed 
through speculators before reaching the packers. Consider the 
situation in a certain city of a million meat-eating people, 
where a control system has been in operation for half a year. 
My estimate is that 60 per cent of the cattle went through 
yards, and 40 per cent direct to packers. Of the 40 per cent, 
a third of the cattle and the bulk of the calves were sold by 
speculators. The 60 per cent came from a hundred specula- 
tors. Less than two hundred producing cowmen shipped cattle 
to that market. It might be pertinent to ask how the cattle 
speculators could operate against a losing market and live. 
Who stood the loss of their drafts? How was their backing? 

Two great reforms lie before cowmen, and before every 
national and state live-stock association. One is to have the 
government, through the Department of Agriculture, positively 
prohibit speculation by commission firms; and the other, to 
forbid the power of draft upon them ahead of consignment. 
It may be argued that the speculator makes the market, or that 
speculation spreads out supply; but it is certain that specula- 
tion prevents the shortage that will advance prices. What 
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good are “even” markets when there is a constant oversupply? 
What good is any “orderly marketing” contention when the 
cowmen have nothing to say about some 60 per cent of the 
cattle and calves handled by speculators, who set delivery and 
arrival at the market? What good are “even” markets on a 
continual basis below cost of production? 

If you get your cost of production and a fair profit, what 
happens later does not matter. It appears to me that there 
either must result an iron-bound local, county, state, or west- 
ern cattle-group control, with a price minimum based on local 
costs of production, or that the cowmen must own their pack- 
ing-houses, loan companies, and retail butcher shops; and this 
latter is an involved and delicate operation. 

California has a plan, based upon prevalent meat prices 
and home sale to packers through association graders. Cali- 
fornia has the promise of a fine grass and beef year. However, 
to satisfy packer and producer may be difficult, unless the 
organization is able, efficient, and tried. 

Something has to be done, and the time to do it is now, 
before we get a little “pap of prosperity,” to feed up for 
another blood-letting. 

A. L. SPELLMEYER. 


“SATURDAY EVENING POST” AGAIN 


BELL RANCH, N. M., October 29, 1924. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


In your October number you have dealt faithfully with 
Hal G. Evarts, who was responsible for an article in the Sep- 
tember 6 issue of the Saturday Evening Post, in which he 
charged the live-stock industry with the ruin of the public 
domain by overgrazing. In a later number of the same pub- 
lication, that of October 11, Chester T. Crowell has an article 
entitled “In the Cow Country Today,” which equally well main- 
tains the character of that magazine as a purveyor of popular 
fiction. If you will follow Mr. Crowell’s trail with sufficient 
patience through the advertising pages of that ponderous peri- 
odical, you will learn things about the cattle business that are 
both new and amusing. 

You will find, among other things, that, if we do not make 
money today, it is because we do not know our business or 
because we do not refrain from speculating. “Speculating” 
appears to be the buying of cattle produced by someone else. 
Under that definition of the term, all merchants are specu- 
lators. But if this kind of speculation is to be eliminated from 
the cattle business, who is going to buy the breeder’s cattle? 
There are the central markets, to be sure. Mr. Crowell has 
not forgotten the central markets. He says: 

“The effect of the growing packing industry, with its inter- 
national market, was of enormous importance in the cow coun- 
try. For one thing, it became possible to sell thousands of cat- 
tle any day in the year for cash. There wasn’t any question 
about it. From that time on cattle had the standing of good 
investment stocks and bonds on the New York Stock Exchange. 
Cattle became liquid assets, with a market place known to all 
whom it might concern.” 

Very true; and very good, so far. But a market where all 
the price-making is done by the buyer loses some of its roseate 
complexion from the point of view of the owner of the liquid 
assets. If Mr. Crowell had not told us that he was reared in 
the cattle country, one might be tempted to think that some of 
his informants had been amusing themselves at his expense. 
On the ranch that one of them tells about they keep what he 
calls a “production manager.” That sounds like the jargon of 
the efficiency expert. When a new branch of knowledge comes 
to the front, it throws off a vocabulary that becomes an easy 
prey to the up-and-coming journalist. But let us see what 
the production manager did. He estimated that the ranch could 
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carry 45,000 head more than it had. I am quite sure that he 
used an adding-machine to get this result. If 45,000 head 
represented an addition of 20 per cent, or a readjustment of 
acreage to the head to sixteen acres instead of twenty, as 
appears probable from the context, it would mean that the herd 
without such an increase numbered 180,000 head and grazed 
an area of 3,600,000 acres. Some little ranch, all right! Well, 
they needed a production manager, or some kind of a manager. 

This is interesting, but perhaps the gem of Mr. Crowell’s 
collection is the following: 

“We approacled’ this problem with a set of figures as a 
basis. We allowed twenty dollars an acre as the market value 
of the land. Then we agreed that the money obtained from its 
sale would earn an average of 6 per cent if invested. Next we 
agreed that sixteen acres is a fair feeding-ground for a steer. 
Reduced to arithmetic, this means twelve months’ use of $320 
worth of land to produce a yearling. That sum of money at 
6 per cent would earn $19.20. Therefore the steer ought to 
bring in a larger profit than $19.20 if the ranch is to justify 
its existence. My friend’s answer was that there are a number 
of large ranches meeting this challenge.” 


It is not quite clear, what he means. by. “producing a year- 
ling,” but, since he allows only grass. for.one animal for one 
year during the process, he cannot refer to a breeding opera- 
tion. Is it possible that he is deserting the legitimate breeding 
industry and engaging in “speculation”? But let us see how 
he will come out in the production of a yearling, by which I 
can only suppose he means its growth from calfhood. His 
costs at the end of the year will be about as follows: 





Investment in steer calf........................... $20.00 
Interest on land, at 6 per cent...) 19.20 
Interest on cattle, at 6 per cent... ie ae 
Taxes off lend... o-cccccnx bs detiaeeakinl nein cay 8.00 
Taxes on cattle, horses, and. equipment...... er 
i aa 1.50 
i ee ene ae ae sane te oe 1.00 

$51.50 


So he will have to sell his yearling at a higher price than 
$51.50 to better a return of 6 per cent on the investment. I am 
afraid Mr. Crowell’s friend would look far before he found a 
buyer at that figure. But, of course, his yearling is a liquid 
asset, and he could take him to one of the central markets, 
where the packers always stand ready to pay cash. 

One wonders whether the editors of such publications as 
the Saturday Evening Post have any sense of responsibility 
toward their public, or whether they have the same childlike 
faith in their contributors that Mr. Crowell seems to have had 
in his cow-country acquaintance. 

C. M. O’DONEL. 


MARKET OUTLOOK FOR BEEF CATTLE 


CHICAGO, ILL., October 27, 1924. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

Many people seem to think that the future of the beef- 
cattle business is very dark. So far as the future is concerned, 
everything is in the dark, but occasionally a ray of light may 
be thrown by experience. We may reasonably believe that 
the present condition of the market for farm products is 
normal in practically all respects. We now have no govern- 
ment purchases in large quantities, such as existed during the 
war. The present demand for the things of the farm is caused 
by real consumption, and not by extravagant buying and hoard- 
ing. True, the foreign demand for farm products is not rela- 
tively so good as it was during the period preceding the war, 
but this is due to unstable conditions in Europe, rather than 
to lack of need of our agricultural products abroad. 

The price for grain crops is generally an indication of 
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future prices for meat animals. Present prices for wheat, 
corn, and oats are good. There is every indication that there 
will be no large supply of hogs on the market in 1925, and 
marketable corn will be sold rather than fed to hogs and cattle. 
During normal periods high-priced corn has always meant low- 
priced feeding cattle, followed the next season by higher prices 
for finished cattle. High-priced corn also means less cattle- 
feeding, which is well shown by the fact that from July 1 to 
September 20 there were over 34 per cent fewer feeding cattle 
shipped from the twelve leading markets to the main Corn 
Belt feeding states than during the corresponding period last 
season. This has had a depressing influence on prices for 
killing cattle, and, unless we have some sudden curtailment in 
consumption, occasioned by unforeseen unfavorable industrial 
conditions, higher prices for market cattle will be the rule 
in 1925. 

The capacity of the American markets for live stock is 
advancing. The increase in shipping orders at Chicago and 
points farther west indicates a growing demand in the east- 
ern markets and a reduction in meat production in territory 
directly tributary to them. The ability of our markets to 
absorb and distribute 25 per cent more pork in 1924 than in 
1923 was as surprising as the fact that hog trade kept going 
under all conditions. Present prices for hogs, in the face of 
heavy marketings and the marketing of much breeding stock, 
point to a pending shortage and better prices in 1925. 

Too many are liable to figure that there never is a come- 
back to a market. The behavior of the sheep business is evi- 
dence that a real fundamental is stable over a number of 
years. Men who have watched the sheep market closely state 
that it is practically impossible to buy young ewes at Chicago 
this fall. The ewes that are coming are nearly all six years 
old and upward in age. This means that breeding sheep are 
being retained by producers. Sheep-producers suffered a more 
drastic deflation than did cattle-producers; but the sheep busi- 
ness came back strong and is being built up again. 

There has been a great curtailment in the production of 
pure-bred beef cattle, and many herds have been sacrificed on 
the open market. Many bulls that should have been doing serv- 
ice on farms have been steered, because producers in many 
places have not been financially able to purchase better bulls, 
even at a greatly reduced figure. The scarcity of marketable 
bulls is striking. Many of the herds are in thin condition. 
The breeders cannot afford to feed heavily at present prices 
for grain and pure-bred cattle. When the demand for bulls 
comes—and come it will—who will be ready? 


J. L. TORMEY, 


Field Representative, American Shorthorn 
Breeders’ Association. 





WINTER MARKET PROSPECTS 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


WINTER CROP of warmed-up cattle, light hogs, and 
4 lambs deficient in finish is on the market horizon. Corn 
has had a sharp break, and a beneficent October has not only 
conserved feed, but has added materially to the winter supply 
of corn. Feeders, however, are skeptical of results. Already 
they are dumping cattle in merely decent feeder condition, 
every market on the map has been glutted with pigs and 150- 
pound shoats, and western lambs that went into the Corn Belt 
early are returning to market so light in many instances that 
other feeders are taking them back to the country. During 
the next ninety days premature marketing will be the order of 
the day. 
The big crop of 1,400- to 1,600-pound steers fattened dur- 
ing the summer, which has created constant congestion since 
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July, shows signs of exhaustion. By the time holiday trade is 
in full swing this type of cattle may be anywhere from $1 to $2 
per cwt. higher, as they have been seriously out of line with 
yearlings. Early in November packers’ coolers were full of 
this variety of beef, some of it growing a luxurious crop of 
“whiskers,” which is no detriment, as distributors are partial 
to aged beef. An advance of $1 per cwt. in heavy cattle during 
the fore part of November will enable killers to clean up hand- 
somely on this holding, although at the time of acquisition it 
was a dubious investment. There will be few heavy cattle all 
winter, as the country has not been putting in that kind. 
Thirty days hence killers will complain that they are getting 
too many steers of one kind. The big end of the fall stocker 
purchase has been light cattle, and, as there is no disposition to 
put much corn into them, they will return to market that way. 

Along toward the latter part of November an embarrassing 
plenitude of grass beef will disappear. The Southwest has 
already shot its wad, and the last of the season’s gathering in 
the Northwest is on the horizon. This will eliminate a vast 
quantity of cheap beef, available on the hang-rail at 6% to 9 
cents per pound, which killers have been making strenuous 
effort to force into immediate consumption. But for an enor- 
mous daily consumption of beef, conditions would have been 
even worse. Carcass beef has been selling in Chicago at a wide 
range of 6% to 22 cents per pound, corresponding to the wide 
range in live-cattle prices. Distributors are cleaning up good 
money handling this low-grade beef. 

There will probably be a healthy winter market for cattle 
susceptible of a quick turn on corn, especially if the fat-cattle 
market acts the way most people expect it will. If the early 
run of warmed-up beef makes feeders a little money, cattle 
will be needed for replacement purposes. Light western steers 
that went into the Corn Belt during September and October 
have been making cheap gains under ideal physical conditions, 
and will be headed back to market early. If history repeats 
itself, the late winter and spring market for decently finished 
beeves should be healthy. 

The hog crop will be marketed at deficient weight. Already 
90- to 160-pound shoats have been jettisoned by the hundred 
thousand, reducing winter lard and meat production corre- 
spondingly. At the beginning of November this light stuff had 
been depressed to a $5.50 to $7 basis—or less money than it 
was worth in the country; a condition calculated to stop liqui- 
dation. Heavy hogs will probably command a premium until 
well along in the winter. 

Repetition of last winter’s lamb market is probable. Corn 
Belt feeders are cashing early, and so skeptical are Colorado 
feeders of the ability of heavy lambs to perform satisfactorily 
that they are already unloading big-weight stuff, in preference 
to putting a feed-bill into it and running the risk of discrimina- 
tion against the finished product. 


Production conditions are so radically different from a 
year ago that forecasting is difficult, but it is a foregone 
conclusion that the heavy marketing of weighty cattle and 
finished, lard-yielding hogs of the past summer will not be 
repeated, which means material restriction of tonnage. If con- 
sumptive demand for all kinds of meats continues, an era of 
good feeling in live-stock-production circles is a possibility. 


Canadian Wheat Crop 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics in September estimated 
Canada’s 1924 wheat yield at 267,177,000 bushels, as compared 
with 452,260,000 bushels harvested in 1928. 


“We used to take many of the cattlemen’s periodicals, but 
now THE PRODUCER supplants them all.”—E. P. Orcutt, Reva, 
S. D. 
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OCTOBER CROP REPORT 


OLD WEATHER, with early frosts in some sections, dur- 
ing the last days of September and the first week of Octo- 
ber, caused a decline of 54,000,000 bushels in the government’s 
estimate of the country’s corn crop published on October 9. A 
harvest of 2,459,000,000 bushels is now forecast, as against the 
2,513,000,000 bushels of the September prediction and the 
3,046,000,000 bushels produced last year. Much of the corn 
will be soft. 

Other cereals again gained. September’s estimate of 
247,000,000 bushels of spring wheat was advanced in October 
to 266,000,000 bushels, making the total wheat crop—winter 
and spring—856,000,000 bushels, or 70,000,000 bushels in ex- 
cess of last year’s harvest. : 

Oats increased to 1,509,000,000 bushels from the 1,486,- 
000,000 bushels of a month earlier and the 1,300,000,000 bushels 
harvested last year. 

The crop of barley was increased by 7,000,000 bushels, the 
new estimate being for 201,000,000 bushels, against 198,000,000 
bushels harvested in 1923. 

Production of potatoes is given as 424,000,000 bushels, or 
33,000,000 more than last year, and the prospective yield of hay 
is raised by 6,600,000 tons. 

As to cotton, the report of October 18 forecasts a pro- 
duction of 12,675,000 bales, compared with the 12,499,000 bales 
predicted on October 1 and the 12,596,000 bales of the estimate 
issued at the middle of September. According to the official 
census figures, last year’s production was 10,136,671 bales, and 
that of 1922, 9,762,000 bales. 


PACKERS AND STOCK-YARDS 
ADMINISTRATION 


Dividends to Members Only 


N MARCH 15, 1924, the Secretary of Agriculture sub- 

mitted to the Attorney-General the following questions: 
(1) Is it lawful for a co-operative marketing agency to pay a 
dividend out of surplus earnings to a shipper who was not a 
member at*the time of the shipment and sale of his live stock, 
but who became a member prior to the distribution of the div- 
idend? (2) If this question is answered in the affirmative, 
must membership in the co-operative association exist at or 
before the termination of the period during which the surplus 
earnings accrued, or is it sufficient that it exist at the time of 
the payment of the patronage dividend? 

Six months later, on September 18, the Attorney-General 
has his answer ready. To the first question he replies in the 
negative, and the second question is thus eliminated. Under 
the Packers and Stock-Yards Act, says Mr. Stone, refunds can 
be made only to “members, upon a patronage basis.” This, in 
his opinion, means that refunds “can be made only to members 
upon the basis of their patronage as members.” The act, he 





says, “must be construed to speak as of the time when the mar- 
ket agency performs the service for its patrons, which is at the 
time that the sale of the live stock takes place.” 

Such a construction, Mr. Stone holds, “will uphold the 
general purposes of the act and give effect to [its] apparent 
legislative intent.” Further, it encourages “co-operative mar- 
ket agencies by permitting an incentive to early membership 
therein.” 


Complaint of Discrimination Against Traders 


On October 14 a complaint was issued by the Secretary of 
Agriculture against Swift & Co. and Armour & Co., charging 
them with refusing to do business with traders located at the 
Chicago market. It appears, as pointed out in the complaint, 
that about-one third of the hogs consigned to commission men 
at Chicago are purchased by traders, although most of them 
eventually have found their way into packers’ hands. Since 
September, however, these packers have declined to buy such 
hogs, and have confined themselves to purchasing directly from 
commission men, which, according to the complaint, consti- 
tutes “an unfair and unjustly discriminatory practice,” as 
defined in the Packers and Stock-Yards Act. The packers have 
been given till November 20 to file an answer, and a hearing 
has been set for December 1 at Chicago. 


Permanent Injunction at Kansas City 


Another skirmish has been fought in the celebrated boy- 
cott case at Kansas City, the principal honors this time, it 
seems, going to the Live Stock Exchange. A year ago last 
September the Producers’ Commission Association at Kansas 
City—one of the fourteen co-operative companies operated by 
the National Live Stock Producers’ Association—filed charges 
with the Secretary of Agriculture, complaining that commis- 
sion men and traders on that market refused to do business 
with it and denied it the use of their clearing-house. In April 
of this year Secretary Wallace issued an order, directing the 
exchanges to cease discrimination against the co-operative con- 
cern, and to give it access to the facilities of the clearing-house, 
including the so-called “blanket insurance.” In May the ex- 
changes appealed to the federal court to restrain the secretary 
from enforcing his order. This the court declined to do as far 
as the use of the clearing-house and the conspiracy of “two or 
more members” of the exchanges were concerned, but granted 
an injunction restraining the secretary from enforcing his 
ruling on the insurance policy. Thereupon the Producers fur- 
nished a bond of $6,400, admitting them to the clearing-house, 
which they have used since. This left only the insurance matter 
to be dealt with. 

On October 17 attorneys for the Department of Justice 
appeared before the court, asking that the injunction be made 
permanent, that an order for admission to the privilege of the 
blanket insurance be included, and that the original injunction 
be amended so as to prohibit any discrimination by individual 
members of the live-stock and traders’ exchanges against the 
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Producers’ Commission Association. In rendering its decision, 
the court denied the latter two requests. 

As for the insurance matter, the Producers already have 
taken out a policy in the same company that issues the so- 
called blanket insurance of the exchange, and this therefore 
has ceased to be a live problem. The question of whether 
individuals may continue to discriminate in trade dealings 
against members of co-operative associations operating at the 
same markets will probably have to be settled by the Supreme 
Court. 


INCOME FROM NATIONAL FORESTS LESS 


ECEIPTS FROM TIMBER SALES, live-stock grazing 

fees, leases for summer homes, etc., on the 146 national 
forests within the United States, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1924, totaled $5,251,903, according to a report issued by the 
Forest Service. This is $83,915 less than the amount taken in 
during the previous year. While sales of timber brought 
$3,020,037, or $308,799 more than in 1922-23, receipts from 
“grazing fees were only $1,915,561, which is a reduction of $425,- 
924 from the former year—the decrease being due to the 
smaller number of permits issued. The third largest item was 
the income from leases of forest land for homes, etc., which 
amounted to $207,637. Leases of water-power rights brought 
in $82,915, miscellaneous uses accounting for the remainder. 


FOREST FEES IN NEVADA 


N AN ADDRESS delivered at a convention of Nevada 

bankers held in Elko recently, George Russell, Jr., presi- 
dent of the Nevada Land and Live Stock Association, uttered 
a vigorous protest against the announced intention of the 
Department of Agriculture to put national-forest grazing fees 
on a commercial basis—that is, on the market value of the 
ranges, “based on going prices being paid for similar ranges 
which have been placed in private hands by the federal gov- 
ernment.” Such a policy, he said, “can mean but one thing— 
that the values in that part of our foundation consisting of 
the unowned, but always-used and many-times-paid-for, ranges 
are wanted back by the legal landlord.” If this, as announced, 
is “best fitting the public welfare,” then the public welfare is 
“not consistent with the continuance of the business and local 
government structure long ago reared in Nevada.” 

What was needed, Mr. Russell contended, “before any 
more experimenting is done with this forage resource,” is for 
the federal government to “pause and check up on the situa- 
tion.” He suggested that the bankers’ organization join forces 
with the live-stock interests and use its influence in securing a 
postponement of the proposed increase in.fees,and recommended 
a resolution to that effect. The resolution, after pointing out 
that the ranges formed but a part of a complete operating unit, 
the value of which had become part and parcel of the entire 
economic structure of the state, being on the tax-rolls and 
behind the securities held by financial institutions, and that 
there can be “little stability to ranch investments or operation 
so long as the ranges without which they cannot be operated 
are not so handled as to give the ranch operators some definite 
form of control therein,” concludes thus: 

“We call upon all public officials concerned, both federal 
and state, to take those steps which will most speedily bring 
about a study to determine what place in the general scheme 
of things this range resource should take, in order that the 
best public welfare shall be served, and in this connection a 
study to determine what place it has already taken and 
whether, for the general good, any change should be made; 
and we most strongly urge that, until this can be done, new 


policies and departures relating to this natural resource shall 
be held in abeyance.” 
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LIVE-STOCK MARKET IN OCTOBER 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


CHICAGO, ILL., November 1, 1924. 


ATTLE MARKETS ALL CLUTTERED UP! Bargain 
sales! Dissatisfaction rampant! Two varieties of cattle 
have been popular; all the other—fifty-seven or more—have 
been over a series of bumps. The specialties represent tops 
and bottoms—yearlings worth anywhere from $11.50 to $12.90, 
with a few at $13, and canning and cutting cows selling from 
$3 down. Everything else garbed in a hide—with the possible 
exception of a few choice western yearlings, which feeders have 
courted—has been notoriously hard to move across the scales, 
at steadily declining prices. 


Grassers Meet Fed Steers at Markets 


Three heavy and excessive movements engulfed the market 
simultaneously. Their volume may be inferred from the fact 
that during the last week of October, when the situation was 
at its worst, Chicago received around 90,000 cattle, and Kansas 
City only a few less, the ten principal markets reporting close 
to 350,000. Previously Kansas City, deluged from every supply 
source in the Southwest, had distanced Chicago, when weekly 
runs were figured. The three movements referred to were 
those of grassers from southwestern and northwestern pas- 
tures, supplemented by heavy receipts of fed cattle of two 
types—long-fed bullocks weighing anywhere from 1,300 to 1,700 
pounds, and a lot of light stuff that had eaten a few feeds of 
corn and was dumped unceremoniously and disastrously in con- 
sequence of the “dollar corn” scare. A favorable October that 
salvaged an incredible quantity of feed, and a bear twist to the 
corn market, that broke the price 20 cents per bushel, did not 
infuse even a modicum of confidence. A heavy run of short- 
fed cattle in competition with westerns is always disastrous 
to producers in both areas, and in this instance conditions were 
aggravated by a mass of behemoth bullocks that should have 
gone to the butcher long before. 


Killers Setting Their Own Price 


Naturally killers asserted a right to “mark the tickets” 
under such conditions. Whenever a buyer paid in excess of $10 
per cwt. for a drove of heavy corn-fed bullocks, he was called 
on the carpet; when he parted with more than $7 for a load of 
westerns, he was due for a “bawling out.” Thousands of heavy 
corn-fed bullocks good enough for any trade sold at $9.50 to 
$10, plain heavy steers down to $8.50, and the strings of fat 
western grassers that went over the scales at $6 to $7 would 
have prompted any sane individual to register a double-jointed 
oath never to venture into the quicksands of the cattle business. 
This feeble description does not take into consideration the 
great mass of native grassers and merely warmed-up cattle, 
selling anywhere from $6 to $8 per cwt., that was always on 
a peddling basis. 


Public Refusing Heavy Beef 


Strenuous effort has been made to move the bulk of this 
enormous beef production, or conversion, into consumptive 
channels. A high fresh-pork market should have favored beef, 
but little of it reached consumers at prices comparable with 
live-cattle cost. Heavy beef the public refused to buy, regard- 
less of quality, although no bargain sales were detected. The 
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subscriber hereto will take oath and testify that overtures with 
retailers to buy heavy meat were discouraging. One of these 
caterers to the public taste met remonstrance to what was 
obviously an exorbitant charge with: “You people want beef 
from top cattle, but will not pay for it!” I asked him the top, 
and found him well informed. “Twelve seventy-five,” said he. 
“But not that kind of cattle,” I replied; “bullocks of that weight 
would be well sold around $10.” “Well, I pay top prices for 
that kind of beef; the packers get the money, not I,” was his 
glib defense. But he stood pat for his price. This was at a 
time when every cooler in Packingtown was gorged with heavy 
carcasses that could not be moved. Taking a party of visitors 
through Packingtown one day, after viewing acres of these big 
carcasses, I asked to be shown some yearlings. “They never 
hang,” was the reply. “We ship them out on a short cool.” 


Light Careasses in Brisk Demand 


One day I met Tom Cross, Armour’s head buyer, riding 
his horse lame in quest of yearlings. “Look at that!” he said, 
producing a sheaf of telegrams from eastern points, each a 
protest against weight, and demanding 500- to 650-pound car- 
casses. In this emergency cattle-buyers have been up against 
a hard game, under necessity of filling orders. A sample case 
will suffice.’ A commission man had a load of steers, the owner 
of which insisted that home weight was 1,170 pounds, and nat- 
urally there would have been a shrink. They were bought in 
expectancy of weighing 1,100 pounds or thereabout, but ex- 
ceeded 1,200, showing that the owner had lied. Many instances 
of similar nature were reported, buyers frequently guessing 
wrong by 100 pounds or more. Heavy beef could not be moved, 
but light, carcasses sold themselves. One New York butcher 
actually kicked by wire on receipt of a car of carcasses weigh- 
ing 670 pounds. “We can’t move such heavy beef,” he said; 
whereupon the buyer tore his hair—metaphorically at least. 


Yearlings Marketed Prematurely 


Some of these days, when in the mood, I contemplate writ- 
ing a screed under the caption, “Mistakes of Cattle-Feeders;” 
which might be construed as audacity, but it would at least 
be interesting. This season they committed the error of mar- 
keting yearlings early, prematurely, and in deficient condition, 
thereby sacrificing a lot of good raw material, retaining heavy 
cattle that were ready for the butcher at midsummer or before, 
but were carried along to nurse an invalid market on advancing 
corn prices, the market getting sicker and sicker every time the 
clock ticked. This explains why it happened that yearlings 
were so scarce late in the season, while big, thick-fleshed cattle 
had no place to go. Between top yearlings and choice heavy 
steers the spread was $2 to $2.50 per cwt. in October, the 
former selling at $12 to $12.75, and the latter at $9.50 to $10.50, 
with few at the latter figure. How scarce finished little cattle 
were at this juncture may be inferred from the fact that dur- 
ing that month less than 10 per cent of the entire kill was on 
the yearling order, and only about 3 per cent classified as good 
to choice baby beeves—to use a popular, but somewhat absurd 
term. 

Heavy Losses on Weighty Bullocks 


Yearling feeders have made good money; losses sustained 
by those who put confidence in heavy bullocks this season will 
never be even approximated. In the scramble to get light car- 
casses, killers have forgotten their old-time prejudice against 
heifers, which sold right along with steers. Last year they 


punished heifers so severely that western men had difficulty 
in getting Corn Belt feeders to take female calves, but on this 
occasion mixed bunches have been popular with finishers. Mixed 
yearlings have sold at $12.50 on the Chicago market that cost 
only $7.50 in Kansas City, and they more than doubled weight 
meanwhile. 


Thousands of light and handy-weight cattle have 
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realized prices that sh@wed feeder margins of $3.50 to $4.50 
per cwt. z 
Cow Market Slips Back 

For a few days the cow market showed a little strength, 
prices actually advangiig a@bout 50 cents per cwt.; but the big 
run late in October Wigef away all the bloom. Grass cows 
dropped to a $3.50 %@ $428 basis, few selling at or above $5, 
and it was a $4.25 te trade in grass heifers meanwhile, 
although a few cornea heifers reached $11. Western grass 
bulls sold mainly af-3}.50 to $3.75 during this period of 
depression. VO pl, 


Wester# Gi@sters to Be Wanted Later 


Of course, such conditions are ephemeral. It is a bet of 
the cinch variety that a few weeks hence, when the old crop 
of heavy cattle has been cashed, killers will develop an appetite 
for that kind; and when western grassers are in, and the early 
winter crop of native grassers has been garnered, they will 
apply for a bunch of search warrants for that kind of beef, of 
which the distributive market can always use considerable 
quantities. If they are wise—and they are not entirely lack- 
ing in mental acumen—they will have tucked away in their 
cavernous coolers enough cheap grass beef to tide them over a 
mid-winter period of scarcity. 









High Corn Disarranges Hog Market 


All semblance of stability disappeared from the hog mar- 
ket when the country began dumping pigs and light stuff 
prematurely, in consequence of the corn-crop scare. As corn 
soared, the country got semi-panicky over hogs. At the high 
point $11.90 was paid in Chicago for 300-pound butchers, 
average cost of all hogs reaching $11.30, against $6.85 at the 
low spot in July. This proved a lure for heavy loading in the 
country, the residue of the crop of old hogs soon disappearing. 
But in their wake came a raft of 80- to 150-pound stuff that 
nobody wanted—at least not at a decent price. The resultant 
slump carried average cost down to $9, although heavy hogs 
were worth $10.50 at the same time; which will be an indica- 
tion of the enormous volume of trash deluging the market, as 
many as 25,000 head being carried over from day to day. 


Light-Weights Going at Bargain Figures 


The October hog-market situation was critical. The coun- 
try, influenced by dollar corn and skeptical that it could be fed 
profitably to hogs, persisted in dumping underweights, regard- 
less of what they realized. Good pigs so!d at $6 to $6.25, and 
“scrap” as low as $5, while finished hogs were worth $10 to 
$10.50. Naturally killers do not want light hogs at this 
juncture, as they are grassy and the meat does not cure well. 


Enormous Stock of Lard Cleaned Up 


Technically, the hog-trade situation is sound. The heaviest 
production of lard and meats on record has gone into consump- 
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tion with surprising celerity, despite u restricted export outlet, 
due to British industrial depression and German financial con- 
ditions, which prevented the meat-hungry people of central 
Europe from satisfying their needs. However, domestic con- 
sumption has been enormous, although a flood of cheap beef 
since September has put a crimp in fresh-pork eating. On 
July 1 Chicago had 100,000,000 pourds of lard in stock, the 
residue of the corn surplus of 1922, @reating concern as to how 
it was to be disposed of, prediction that it would disappear by 
January 1 being considered optimistic; yet by November 1 
every pound had been sold to go out, the trade being dependent 
on current production. One surprising phase of provision trade 
is heavy shipments to the South, discrediting those who ten 
years ago predicted that the time was not far distant when 
that region would be independent of northern swine-growers 
and northern packers. Not only has pork production all over 
the South, inclusive of Texas, failed to measure up to expecta- 
tion, but that region, wholly agrarian a few years back, is now 
on a semi-industrial basis, which accounts for its increased 
meat requirements. 


Lamb Prices Keeping up Well 

A short lamb crop, native and western, coupled with urgent 
demand for feeders, was responsible for a $13.50 to $14 market 
for fat lambs during most of October. Fat lambs, at the high 
point, went to $14.35, and at a time when $13.60 was the limit 
on fat stuff $14 was paid by feeders. Even cull native lambs 
sold to good advantage at $10 to $11.50. It all goes to show 
that a market can be healthy when relieved of saturation. In 
this respect trade in western cattle and lambs has presented a 
study in contrasts. Each day the supply of lambs has been 
cleaned up without haggling, while getting a week-end clear- 
ance with cattle has been difficult, even when buyers were 
permitted to mark the tickets. 


Killers Profiting by Shipping Margin 
It has been said that the unexpected has a fashion of 
happening. Late in October the spectacle of shipping native 
lambs to Chicago for slaughter from such markets as Buffalo, 
Cleveland, and Cincinnati, to take advantage of higher prices 


and scarcity at the first-mentioned city, was witnessed. When. 


fat lambs were worth $13.75 at Chicago, the top at Buffalo was 
$12.75, creating a shipping margin of which killers were not 
slow to take advantage. 


Sheep Business on Ewe-and-Lamb Basis 


Apparently the sheep business has gone on a ewe-and- 
lamb basis, as there have been few wethers, or even yearlings, 
at the market. Likewise current supply of fat ewes is small, 
as everything capable of raising a lamb has been held back 
for breeding purposes. Killers have been taking ewes for 
slaughter purposes at prices ranging from $5 to $7, indicating 
how little heavy mutton the public can get along with. Any 
ewe fit for breeding purposes has been grabbed at prices rang- 
ing from $7 to $12, the latter figure having been paid for a 
few yearlings. 


Eastern Demand for Ewes Excessive 


How many ewes would have been absorbed east of the 
Missouri River this season must be left to conjecture. Early 
in the season orders began piling up in commission offices, and 
few have been filled. Heretofore recuperation of farm flocks 
has been easily effected by drawing on surplus western female 
stock—-a. procedure impossible on this occasion, as the West 
neither had ewes to sell nor was under the necessity of cashing 
them; in fact, it has reached a stage where the alternative of 
neglect to conserve young ewes means elimination from the 
business. This is somewhat gratifying from the viewpoint of 
the western sheep-grower, as his most dangerous corapetition 
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comes from eastern farm flocks. It is axiomatic that when the 
East has a big crop of native lambs, the September-to-Novem- 
ber market for fat westerns is demoralized. This year nothing 
of that kind happened, as there was no surplus of natives, the 
western crop was short, and feeders were in the competition 
for anything they could use. 


Feeders in Keen Competition with Killers 


An interesting market situation developed late in the range 
season, when feeders east of Chicago jumped into the market, 
competing with killers on a type of western lambs known as 
“come-backs.” These went into Corn Belt pastures early in 
the range season, later had a taste of new corn, and, having 
made cheap gains, were rushed back to market. Feeders paid 
as high as $14 for some of these lambs, at a time when $13.50 
was the limit on fat westerns, which indicates their needs. The 
fact is that, although the season’s movement of feeding lambs 
through the central markets looks big, the increase is more 
apparent than real, as there has been no substantial movement 
direct from the range this year to farms east of the Missouri 
River. Last year this direct movement allowed maximum 
volume, but, if those who bought lambs that way are to be 
given credence, they got heavy shrinks, and did not get the 
lambs they wanted or believed they were to get; consequently 
they diverted their orders to the central markets this year, 
many waiting in confidence of a bargain sale late in the sea- 
son, which did not materialize. November found the whole 
eastern lamb-feeding territory bare of lambs, with no reliable 
available supply except “come-back” westerns, which had 
packer competition. 


THE KANSAS CITY MARKET 
BY M. Y. GRIFFIN 


[Bureau of Agricultural Economics] 


KANSAS City, Mo., November 1, 1924. 


RADE IN THE CATTLE DIVISION during October was 

featured by the broad demand for light-weight steers and 
yearlings, while weighty kinds were discriminated against at 
all times. Quality of the grass offerings deteriorated as the 
month progressed, and the percentage of warmed-up grain- 
feds increased toward the close. Values on yearlings and choice 
handy-weights are 50 cents to $1 higher, with plainer grades of 
handy-weight fed steers registering little change. Weighty 
beeves, regardless of the degree of finish, suffered declines of 
25 to 50 cents, so that on late days numerous loads of heavies 
sold fully $2 under yearlings of comparable quality and condi- 
tion. Grass steers scored price gains of 25 to 50 cents at the 
middle of the month, but during the last week this advance was 
fully erased. Prime Hereford yearlings scaling 1,012 pounds 
topped at $12.25, which is a new high level for the year. Best 
handy-weights landed at $12, and heavy bullocks sold up to 
$10.75. The bulk of the fed steers and yearlings are bringing 
from $7.75 to $10.25, with very few extreme heavies going 
above $9.50. Straight grassers cashed upward to $7.25, but 
the closing price range is $5 to $6.50. Short-fed grassers and 
wintered Kansans are selling at $6.75 to $7.75. 

All grades of she-stock, under the influence of a broad 
outside demand, advanced 25 to 50 cents, in-between grades of 
grass cows and heifers showing the most gain. Grass cows 
suitable for dressed beef are selling at $3.50 to $5, and grass- 
fat heifers at $4 to $6.50. Canner and cutter grades were 
‘active at all times, packers paying up to $2.75 for light-weight 
New Mexico and Arizona canners. The bulk of canners and 
cutters are bringing from $2.50 to $3.50. Calf values slumped 
during the month under liberal supplies, but a healthy under- 
tone on closing days resulted in prices ruling steady with a 
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month ago. The bulk of heavy and medium-weight calves are 
selling at $3.50 to $7, and veals at $7.50 to $10. Western bulls 
show a 25-cent decline, while natives are about steady. Thin 
rough bulls cash downward to $2.50, but the bulk of westerns 
clear at $2.75 to $3.25, and native bolognas at $3.50 to $4. 
Total numbers of stockers and feeders returning to the 
country are approximately 10,000 less than a month ago, but 
a proportionate decline of fresh receipts and a fairly healthy 
undertone to the trade prevented any price loss. In general, 
steers and yearlings are selling at about steady values, cows 
and heifers 25 to 50 cents higher, and calves 50 cents higher. 
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Demand on closing days was broadest for desirable yearlings 
and light steers, comparatively few steers scaling 1,000 pounds 
and up finding their way into the feed-lots, as compared with 
a month agu. Better grades sold at $6.50 to $7.50 at the close, 
with fleshy feeders eligible to sell at $8 and above. Less desir- 
able kinds bring $5 to $6.50, with common light offerings down- 
ward to $4.50 and below. 

Hog prices were hit a tremendous blow during the latter 
half of the month of October. All the important markets have 
been flooded with light, unfinished hogs, which resulted in a 
wholesale slicing of prices. Receipts were moderate the first 
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part of the month, and during the first eleven days the market 
took an upward swing, prices advancing from $1.25 to $1.35, 
with the extreme top on choice butchers at $11.70—a record 
price for the year. From this time on throughout the month 
a weaker undertone prevailed, and priges have slumped from 
$2.25 to $2.50 on best butcher grades, to $3 to $3.50 on lights 
and plain-quality light mixed grades As compared with the 
close of last month, best butcher weights are 85 cents to $1.15 
lower, while other kinds are from $1.25 to $2.25 lower. On the 
final session choice strong-weight butchers sold up to $9.25, 
which is $1.10 under the closing day of September and $2.45 
below the high time in October. Packing sows are mostly 
$1 lower for the month, with most sales on closing days at $7.75 
to $8.25. Country demand for stock pigs has been very limited 
for this season of the year, and fully half of the local receipts 
of this class have found an outlet through killing channels. 
Prices are around $1.50 lower for the month, with best strong- 
weight pigs selling at $6.50, and the bulk of the more desirable 
kinds going at $6 to $6.25. 

Receipts of fat range sheep and lambs dropped off sharply 
‘after mid-month, and lamb prices hit the season’s high point 
when the best made $14. Slight declines were forced later, but 
closing prices are around 50 cents above September’s closing 
level. Prices fluctuated within a comparatively narrow spread, 
with range lambs moving largely at $13.25 to $13.75, and 
natives mostly at $12.50 to $13. Mature classes scored price 
gains of 50 to 75 cents under light receipts. Fed ewes topped 
late at $7.10, but the bulk of the westerns went for slaughter 
at $5.75 to $6.25. Demand for breeding ewes held up well, and 
sales of western arrivals on country account at $7.50 to $8.50 
were numerous. Supplies of feeding lambs were well cleaned 
up, at prices showing about the same advance as the fat offer- 
ings. None passed $12.75, and the bulk went out at $12 to $12.50. 


THE OMAHA MARKET 


BY CHARLES BRUCE 


[Bureau of Agricultural Economics] 


OMAHA, NEB., October 31, 1924. 


ARKETWARD MOVEMENT OF CATTLE for the 
month of October has been of liberal volume, the total 
being exceeded only by three previous Octobers. A new record 
for one day was established October 13, receipts of cattle and 
calves on that day being 32,744 head. It has been a two-way 
market on fed cattle. Demand for choice and prime light and 
handy-weight steers has seldom been equaled, and the trend to 
values has been consistently upward, closing prices showing a 
net gain of 75 cents to $1. A new high record for the year— 
$12.25—-was paid for long yearlings the closing week of the 
month. Heavy steers and medium to common short-feds have 
been hard to move, and these came in direct competition with 
fat westerns, dipping the price trend downward, closing values 
showing a net loss of 25 to 50 cents. Weighty steers early in 
the month went to $10.75, while at the finish they made only 
$10.50; but few sales of heavy cattle have been noted above 
the $10 mark. Short-feds at the close sold largely at $8.50 
to $9.50. 

Grass steers from the western states, suitable for slaugh- 
ter, have been relatively scarce, with few of outstanding quality 
going to packers, an outlet for good and choice kinds being 
provided by feeders. Sales of common to medium grassers to 
packers have been largely within a spread of $5 to $7.50. 
Changes in the month’s situation in regard to fat grass she- 
stock have been of minor importance. Volume has been large, 
but, with prices practically at a low point, packers have been 
content to take them over with ups and downs just about 
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balancing. The bulk of grass cows have sold at $3.25 to $4.50, 
a few upward to $5.50, with heifers mostly going at $4.25 to 
$5.50, and the best upward to $4.50. Canners and cutters at 
the close of the month cleared largely from $2.25 to $3.25. 

Bull prices have worked lower, the bulk at the close of the 
month going at $3 to $3.25. The market on veal calves shows 
little change, the practical top on selected lights being $10, 
with heavies mostly at $5 to $6.50. The high price of corn, 
together with liberal receipts, has been the bear factor in the 
stocker and feeder trade. Outlet has been of sizable volume, 
and clearances have been made, but with the general trend of 
values easier, closing prices being 15 to 25 cents lower than a 
month ago. The top for October on choice fleshy western 
feeders reached $8.60, but the general run of stockers and 
feeders has moved at a spread of $5.50 to $7.50. Thin cows 
and heifers have held generally steady, in sympathy with the 
same kind of outlet for fat she-stock. 

The sustained increase in receipts at eastern market cen- 
ters, together with a narrowing of shipping demand, was a 
factor in bringing about a sharp decline in hog values. The 
bear campaign started about the middle of the month, and 
continued in force to the end, with closing values at the low 
point for the period. In a general way, values are from $1 
to $2 lower, with lights showing the full decline. At the end 
of October, choice heavy butchers sold at $8.40 to $8.85, with 
the bulk of all sales at $7.75 to $8.40. 

The supply of lambs was generous throughout the month 
of October, although receipts showed a falling-off as compared 
with September this year and October, 1923. While the dressed 
market has been erratic, prices throughout the month showed 
only mild fluctuations, closing values on lambs being at an 
increase of 25 to 50 cents, with yearlings and fat sheep around 
50 cents higher. A spread of $13 to $13.50 has taken in the 
bulk of the fat western lambs, with fed lambs at about the 
same spread, and the month’s top at $13.75. Fed clipped lambs 
worked higher during the early part of the month, but closed 
sharply lower, the bulk at the close being quoted at $11.35 to 
$11.40. No choice handy-weight or light yearlings have been 
included, the bulk of mediums and goods going at $8.50 to $9.50. 
Fat wethers have sold largely at $6 to $7.50, while closing 
quotations on good and choice fat ewes range from $6 to $6.75. 

The market on feeding lambs has carried a good, strong 
undertone, with values closing the month on a basis 75 cents 
to $1 higher than at the close of September, with good and 
choice range feeding lambs quoted at $12.75 to $13.50. Feeding 
and breeding sheep have been popular, and prices were sharply 
higher for the month, feeding ewes closing at $5 to $6, and 
full-mouth breeding ewes at $6.50 to $8. 


THE DENVER MARKET 


BY W. N. FULTON 
DENVER, COoLo., November 1, 1924. 


GENERAL STRENGTHENING of the market for cattle 
A in the last few weeks, sharp declines during the same 
period in hog prices, and an advance of from 50 cents to $1 
per hundredweight in the market for sheep and lambs were 
features of the trade on the Denver live-stock market during 
the month of October. Marketing was heavy, although the 
total number of cars received was slightly less than for the 
same month of last year. 

The feature of the cattle trade during the month was the 
strong demand for feeding stock from all sections. The Corn 
Belt states were represented with large buying orders, and 
heavy supplies went out daily to points in Kansas, Nebraska, 
Iowa, Missouri, and states farther east. During the last two 
weeks of the month Colorado buyers were out in force, and the 
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stimulus given to the demand through the operation of these 
buyers caused an advance of around 25 to 50 cents per hundred- 
weight. Packer buyers also operated more extensively, and the 
trade had a good healthy tone throughout. This was especially 
true on the good cattle. Plainer grades, as usual, were hard 
to move at times, and a large percentage of the supply con- 
sisted of this class of stock. 

At the beginning of October good fat steers were selling 
at $7 to $7.50, with an occasional sale of choice stock up to $8. 
At the close of the month $7.50 to $8.25 was taking the good 
to choice grades, $7.25 to $7.50 prevailing for fair-quality 
stock. Cows were selling at $4 to $5 for good to choice grades 
early in the month, but on October 15 very little stock was 
getting above $4.50. Late-month advances, however, carried 
good cows again to $5.- Feeding steers of good quality were 
selling at $7.25 to $7.75 early in the month, and a few fancy 
steers found outlet at $8.25. At the close of the month $7 to 
$7.50 was taking a good grade, while it was considered prob- 
able that the same-quality stock as those sold at $8.25 early 
in the month would bring about the same price at the close. 
A good grade of feeding steers, however, found outlet at $6.25 
to $6.75. 

The largest cattle run of the season arrived on Monday, 
October 27, when nearly 16,000 head put in an appearance. 


‘Notwithstanding this heavy supply, the market was active 


under strong demand. 

The high prices registered in the hog market at the clese 
of the month of September were of comparatively short dura- 
tion. At the beginning of October $10.60 was taking top hogs 
at Denver. Slight fluctuations were registered from day to 
day, but the market showed general strength up to about the 
15th, when $10.90 was secured for top hogs. During the last 
two weeks, however, the market has suffered one decline after 
another, and at the close of the month $8.75 was paid for the 
best hogs. Dealers see little in the situation to warrant a 
prediction of higher prices in the near future. New-corn hogs 
will begin coming to market soon. As the supply of fat hogs 
increases, it is but natural to presume that the price will show 
no advance, if it does not actually decline. 

The impression is general among traders that the supply 
of stock hogs in the country is considerably lighter than one 
year ago. With the present strong demand, and the prospect 
of a heavy demand for fat hogs during the entire fall, there 
are those who see no justification for any decline in the price 
of hogs during the next few months. 

Liberal sheep supplies were the feature of the market 
during the month of October. On Monday, October 27, the 
supply was 69,571 head, breaking all former records for one 
day’s receipts. Strong demand for feeding sheep and lambs, 
and a good demand and an active trade on fat lambs, were 
features of the market during the month. Price advances 
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ranging from 50 cents ta $1 per hundredweight were recorded. 
Good-quality fat lambs vere selling at the beginning of October 
at $12 to $12.25. Late im the month $12.50 to $13.25 was taking 
the fair to good fat laraps, and buyers would readily have 
taken more had they keen available. Feeding lambs sold at 
$12.25 to $12.50 early im the month, and at its close were selling 
readily at $12.75 to $18135. Strong demand prevailed for fat 
ewes, but the packers got comparatively few. Feeder buyers 
took the thin, aged ewes offered at $4.25 to $5, while country 
buyers were strong contenders for anything suitable to go back 
to the country for breeding. Breeding ewes sold at $6 to $8. 
Fat ewes sold at the beginning of October at $5 to $5.25, while 
at the close of the month the same grades were selling at 
around $5.50 to $5.75, and strictly choice fat ewes were quoted 
up to $6. 

Feeder buyers were numerous around the Denver yards 
during the entire month. Country traders were here in large 
numbers, and local dealers and order buyers held a plentiful 
supply of orders to take everything available. The result was 
keen competition and a good active market from day to day. 
Large numbers of feeding lambs went to the country during 
the month, the principal destination being the feeding dis- 
tricts of northern Colorado, the eastern part of the state, the 
Arkansas Valley country, and points in Kansas, Nebraska, and 
states farther east. 


THE PORTLAND MARKET 


[Bureau of Agricultural Economics] 


NoRTH PORTLAND, ORE., November 1, 1924. 


fps ner TONE prevailed throughout the month of 
October in the cattle division at the North Portland yards, 
and although no marked changes in price quotations were war- 
ranted at any time, the trend was downward, and closing levels 
are from steady to 25 cents lower, with spots as much as 50 


‘cents off. Sharp declines on dressed veal were reflected in calf 


prices, and quotations on this class are all the way from 50 
cents to $2 below September’s close. Quality has been lacking 
all month in the beef-steer offerings, and the great majority of 
arrivals have had to sell at $5 to $6.75, with only scattering 
sales at $7 to $7.50. Cows and heifers likewise have consisted 
mostly of the common and low medium grades, going at $3.25 
to $4.75, with occasional small lots at $5 to $5.50, and only a 
load or two were eligible to the $5.75 class. Canners and cut- 
ters continue to move at $1.50 to $3. In the bull classes the 
bolognas have far outnumbered the butchers. The bulk of the 
bolognas cleared from $3 to $3.75, and butchers usually sold 
from the latter figure up to $4.25, with only an occasional head 
at $4.50. The bulk of the desirable light and handy-weight 
veal calves toward the month’s close have cleared at $7.50 to 
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$8.50, whereas $10.50 was paid readily for choice light vealers 
at the high time. The majority of the arrivals, however, have 
been the heavies and common-quality lights, selling from $7.50 
down. There has been a limited movement throughout the 
month of thin-fleshed steers to the qountry. Sales of this 
description have been mostly at $3.75 to $5.50. 

Hog prices fluctuated more than usual during October, but 
the general movement has been toward lower levels, and the 
month closed with quotations on most butcher classes from 25 
to 50 cents below their levels of a month ago, with spots from 
75 cents to $1 down. Extreme top on light butchers at the end 
of October was $9.50, as against $11 for similar quality at the 
high time. The bulk of the good and choice 160- to 200-pound 
butchers for the entire month probably sold at $10 to $10.50, 
although for a short period $11 was paid freely, and even 
$11.25 was touched in an instance or two; but during the last 
week $9.50 to $9.75 has taken most of the desirable offerings 
in this class. Weightier butchers are now selling downward 
from $9.25, and heavy packers mostly from $5.50 to $7.50. 
Slaughter pigs, which had little difficulty earlier in the month 

“in reaching $10 to $10.25, are now quotable around $8.50. 
Feeder pigs have been extremely hard to move since the middle 
of the month, and desirable offerings, which earlier were being 
taken freely at $8 to $8.25, had their troubles on recent days in 
reaching $7. 

Light runs have prevailed throughout the month in the 
sheep division, and toward the close demand picked up, espe- 
cially for lambs. Price schedules at the month’s close are 
from 50 cents to as much as $1 higher than a month ago. Good 
Valley lambs now are selling readily at $11 to $11.25, and even 
extreme heavies, some of them averaging well over 100 pounds, 
are reaching $10. Very few Mount Adams lambs have come to 
North Portland recently. Yearlings and aged stock have been 
extremely scarce, not enough arriving really to test values. 
Good handy-weight yearlings are selling without difficulty at 
$8.50, and wethers at $8. Most of the ewes arriving have been 
off-quality kinds, selling from $5 down, but choice handy- 
weights are quotable at around $6. There has been some move- 
ment of breeding ewes on country account at $5 to $8 per head. 


FEEDER-BUYERS ARE TIMID 


J. E. P. 


OR A BUNCH OF TIGHT-WADS, commend me to a large 

element of Corn Belt cattle-feeders, who either fail to dis- 
cern a bargain sale or are skeptical of investment in things 
that happen to be cheap. The corn scare frightened many 
feeders out of a year’s growth, or a year’s profits; for conten- 
tion that cattle-feeding, intelligently carried on, is unprofitable 
is not tenable. 

Up to November 1 feeders had acquired 25 per cent less 
cattle than a year ago. Kansas, Nebraska, and Missouri were 
free purchasers right along, but elsewhere, and especially east 
of Chicago, delinquency on the part of buyers was conspicuous. 

“We must buy our cattle cheaper or go broke,” asserted 
one feeder while surveying the stocker offering at Chicago late 
in October, when good western cattle were available at around 
$6. “Bought any yet?” said I. “Hell, no!” was his indignant 
response. “I’m no easy mark. I’m waiting for prices on the 
basis of dollar corn.” Some of these days the same man will 
perspire in an effort to fill his feed-lot on an advancing market 
after a dollar bulge in the price. I know the breed. They are 
extremists, either jumping in blindly or refusing to recognize 
intrinsic values. 

It has been a phenomenal season for investment in thin, or 
even fleshy, western cattle, as the entire Mississippi Valley has 
been full of green feed and roughage, cattle have been and are 
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dirt-cheap, and it has been possible to graze down initial cost 
by making cheap gains on grass. The “wise guys” of the busi- 
ness have been in the market, taking cattle at every decline 
and complimenting themselves on getting value. 

Quality has always had the call. Investment in common 
and nondescript cattle has been intermittent, country buyers 
going to those types one week, but letting them severely alone 
the next. Last winter feeding common cattle was profitable, 
as both the initial cost and the feed-bill were low. Cattle are 
as cheap as ever, but the feed-bill has climbed; and feeders 
were ever afraid of a feed-bill, although it is now in their 
favor, as it naturally keeps many out of the game, reducing 
competition to that extent. A high feed-bill usually eliminates 
surplus production, which is the bane of the beef-maker. 

A crop of stockers acquired at $6 to $7 per cwt. cannot 
possibly lose money, and that is what the bulk of the western 
stuff acquired this season has cost. The $7.25 to $7.50 element 
was small, and anything above $7.75 has been on the fleshy- 
feeder order. Feeders have acquired a lot of thin western cows 
from $4 down, and western heifers at $4 to $5.50. 

Some of these days Corn Belt feeders will have an oppor- 
tunity to realize that they have been getting western stock 
cattle below cost of production. Such loss as they have picked 
up this year has been due, largely, either to gambling in fleshy 
steers or to carrying weighty cattle into excessively long 
feeding periods. 

Early November found the market full of western stock 
cattle, and prices at the lowest levels of the season; but there 
was evidence of a disposition to buy on the part of those who 
had been waiting for the low spot and figured that the time 
had arrived. Money is easy, so far as feeders are concerned, 
country banks offering it in large amounts, as city banks, owing 
to inability to make demand loans in sufficient volume to keep 
their available funds at work, have refused to pay the usual 
2 per cent on country balances. 


HIDE MARKET STILL ADVANCING 


J. E. P. 


NSOLD HIDE STOCKS ARE LIGHT, and the market 
U is advancing. European conditions have materially im- 
proved, this country is no longer a dumping-ground for the 
surplus hides of the Old World, leather stocks are being 
whittled down, and a situation not dissimilar to that in wool 
promises to develop. The closely sold-up position of the mar- 
ket enables sellers to havé a voice in determining values. Im- 
provement in canning- and cutting-cow trade is due in no small 
measure to the manner in which the hide market has picked 
up recently. 

Tanners, of course, contend that they are unable to pay 
advancing prices, but they buy hides right along, the alterna- 
tive being closing their plants down. That they are not fol- 
lowing an advancing market voluntarily is a cinch, and it is 
equally patent that they are moving their product. 

Independent killers have moved October product at 15 
cents, taking that price for mixed lots of steers and cows. 
Spready steers are on an 18%4-cent basis; heavy steers have 
advanced to 16% cents; heavy native cows, to 15% and 16 
cents; light native cows, to 15 cents; heavy Texas steers, to 
15% cents; light Texas steers, to 14%4 cents; Colorado steers, 
to 14% cents; butt-branded steers, to 15% cents; and branded 
cows, to 12 cents. 

Complaint is made that competition of foreign leather is 
an increasingly detrimental factor in the domestic tanning 
business. Germany was a heavy buyer of calfskins in this 
country during the period of low prices, and much of this 
stock has already been returned in the shape of finished 
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leather. Tanners assert that competition has become so keen 
that American tanners cannot meet it, with present labor and 
other costs so much higher than in Europe, especially Ger- 
many. A movement is under way to secure protection for 
manufacturers of leather through the flexible provisions of 
the tariff, or by congressional action. 


LIVE STOCK AT STOCK-YARDS 


PPENDED ARE TABLES showing receipts, shipments, 
A and slaughter of live stock at sixty-four markets for the 
month of September, 1924, compared with September, 1923, 
and for the nine months ending with September, 1924 and 1923: 





RECEIPTS 
| September (iain 
1924 1923 1924 1923 
Cattis*® x x....... 2,565,772 | 2,294,681 | 16,513,232 | 16,417,126 
(ee 628,123 512,182 | 4,760,364 | 4,577,034 
PE ctscteecgs-s 3,216,050 3,607,409 | 39,915,825 | 39,273,283 
Sie 2.1.3. 3,027,301 2,658,818 | 15,422,485 | 15,218,546 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS; 
September es 
1924 1923 1924 1923 
Cattio™......\...... 1,166,256 | 1,155,734 | 6,440,346 | 6,759,500 
HGR isst eeu 1,251,806 1,336,364 | 14,703,001 | 13,783,752 
SC 1,876,372 1,745,431 | 7,623,261 | 7,505,422 
STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 
September Nine Sa 
1924 1923 1924 19238 
Cattle* 580,160 630,828 | 2,357,763 | 2,791,401 
Care 0525; 24,418 23,194 96,993 136,307 
Bi nntiteniasnigie 34,659 101,520 363,194 602,397 
OO ae 973,219 897,220 | 2,357,256 | 2,294,760 
LOCAL SLAUGHTER 
September | ae 
1924 1923 1924 | 1923 
Cane... 1,311,709 1,104,111 | 9,884,680 | 9,531,995 
Calves.............. 435,161 340,945 | 3,570,592 | 3,336,882 
cco Seana 1,959,044 | 2,275,930 | 25,195,757 | 25,467,029 
Sheep............... 1,097,165 893,852 | 17,750,822 | 7,676,916 


*Includes calves. 
fIncludes stockers and feeders. 


FEEDSTUFFS 


N NOVEMBER 4 cottonseed cake and meal, f.o.b. Texas 

points, were selling at $38.10. Hay prices at Kansas City, 
November 4, were on about the same general level as last 
month: Prairie—No. 1, $12 to $13; No. 2, $9.50 to $11.50; 
No. 3, $6.50 to $9; packing, $6 to $6.50; midland—No. 1, $5.50 
to $9.50; No. 2, $3.50 to $5; lowland—No. 1, $5.50 to $7.50; 
No. 2, $3.50 to $5; alfalfa—select dairy, $22 to $23; choice, 
$21 to $21.50; No. 1, $19.50 to $20.50; standard, $16.50 to $19; 
No. 2, $13.50 to $16; No. 3, $11.50 to $13; timothy—No. 1, $16 
to $17; standard, $15 to $15.50; No. 2, $13.50 to $14.50; No. 3, 
$12 to $138; clover-mixed—light, $16 to $16.50; No. 1, $14.50 to 
$15.50; No. 2, $11.50 to $14; clover—No. 1, $16 to $17; No. 2, 
$12 to $15.50; straw—$7 to $8. 
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HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED MEATS 


ELOW IS A SUMMARY of storage holdings of frozen 

and cured meats om Qetober 1, 1924, as compared with 
October 1, 1923, and ayerage holdings on October 1 for the last 
five years i pounds) : 










Five-Year 
Average 












Ot, I, 1924 Oct. 1, 1923 











Frozen beef........... 


















28,642,000 27,590,000 66,240,000 

*Cured beef........... 18,935,000 20,597,000 22,401,000 
Lamb and mutton. 2,535,000 1,719,000 8,966,000 
Frozen pork.......... 77,821,000 98,795,000 71,856,000 
*Dry salt pork...... 135,594,000 146,974,000 197,181,000 
*Pickled pork........ 351,999,000 367,374,000 306,261,000 
Miscellaneous....... 57,174,000 60,410,000 64,721,000 
PRs essis toca 672,700,000 723,459,000 737,626,000 
bere 2S 83,854,000 74,608,000 83,755,000 


*Cured or in process of cure. 


DEALERS BIDDING ON NEXT YEAR’S 
WOOL CLIP 


J. E. P. 


ARLY TRADING in 1925 wools is certain, if western 

growers are disposed to meet eastern dealers half-way. 
Already dealers are bidding on northwestern clips, and are 
credited with having consummated trades. However, on a 
rising market, it is improbable that growers not under stress 
of necessity will sell wool on the sheep’s back, unless dealers 
are willing to pay something resembling their ideas of intrinsic 
values. The time for talking prices down has passed, as the 
world’s wool situation is a secret that everybody is carrying 
around. 

Domestic wools are held stronger than at any other time 
this year. Unsold stocks are being steadily whittled down, 
about 80 per cent of the 1924 domestic clip having gone into 
the hands of manufacturers. Texas autumn wools have been 
ready sale, the Kerrville production—approximately one million 
pounds—having gone to a Boston house at 48 cents per pound 
in the grease. This, however, is light-shrinkage wool, costing 
about $1.29 per pound clean. 

Some Wyoming wool of the 1925 clip is reported under 
contract at 40 cents, but this figure is no longer possible, other 
clips having sold at 41 to 42 cents, with a reported transaction 
at 42% cents, one rumor being that 45 cents had been refused 
for a large Wyoming clip. Some western wool-growers are 
confident of securing 50 cents. All the handwriting on the 
wall suggests either a deadlock between growers and dealers 
or a brisk early trade, as domestic stocks are so low as to need 
constant replenishment.' Manufacturers have been buying 
domestic wools freely, cheap money favoring such operations. 
Foreign markets are strong, and Australia’s financial difficul- 


Cottonseed Cake and Meal 


New-crop Texas, standard 43 per cent protein quality, 
thoroughly screened, regular NUT and genuine PEA-size 
CAKE preparations, and real MEAL properly ground, 
sacked full-weight 100 pounds net, in straight or mixed 
carloads of 40,000 pounds’ minimum. For 


Quanah serv 
ice to insure satisfactory deliveries at prices wareuaial 
by the lowest market values, QUALITY and PREPARA- 
TION considered— 
WIRE or WRITE 


QUANAH COTTON OIL COMPANY 
QUANAH, TEXAS 
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ties have been adjusted. American buyers have been operating 
freely at Melbourne and Sydney. Boston dealers have shown 
keen interest in New Zealand cross-breds, indicating a big buy- 
ing movement the moment the election is over. Admitting that 
the clothing situation might be better, the indisputable fact is 
that the world’s wool surplus has disappeared, and that the 
whole trade has gone on a hand-to-mouth basis. This is re- 
flected in distributive trade, insuring constant demand, as both 
jobbers and retailers are running with light stocks. 

Fleece wools have been gradually working higher, Missouri 
quarter-blood selling at 57% cents, Ohio three-eighths at 60 
cents, Indiana quarter-blood and three-eighths at 56 to 57 
cents, and Delaine at 62 to 63 cents. Recent Texas business 
is considered barometric. 

In trade opinion, domestic prices are scheduled to advance 
until a parity with foreign markets has been reached. To make 
a long story short, prices have advanced 25 per cent in three 
months, the market has never been so bare of available wool, 
and, if growers stand pat, in full realization of the strategic 
position they occupy, they, and not the dealer, will get the 
velvet out of the 1925 clip. 

In a preliminary estimate by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, this year’s wool clip is placed at 239,378,000 pounds, 
against 223,610,000 pounds in 1923. 


MEAT DISTRIBUTION AND RETAIL COSTS 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


HOSE RESPONSIBLE for the operation of the National 

Live Stock and Meat Board should get down to brass tacks 
and tackle the subject of meat distribution without delay. So 
far as producers are concerned, it is of major importance. 
Even now, with good western grass cattle selling largely from 
$7 per cwt. down, it is impossible for consumers to get the 
product at comparable prices. 

At a conference between a group of scientists and National 
Live Stock and Meat Board officials held at Chicago late ‘in 
September, this distribution problem was injected incidentally. 
I made the assertion that hotels, restaurants, dining-cars, and 
other meat-distribution agencies were practicing imposition, if 
not extortion, citing specific instances from my personal experi- 
ence. Somewhat to my surprise, John T. Russell, the recog- 
nized spokesman and brains of the national retailers’ organ- 
ization, not only acquiesced, but emphasized my statements. 
Formerly, he said, hotels bought good beef, and he named some 
which had departed from the practice. He asserted that exces- 
sive prices were charged for inferior beef, and that hotels with 
national reputations were involved, adding that the evil had 
prompted him to cease catering to hotel trade. Mr. Russell 
also stated that the retail trade was infested with men wholly 
ignorant of meat-cutting and incapable of pro-rating values 
of the various ,cuts. He lamented this condition, stating that 
his organization was attempting remedial measures by the 
educational route. 

The fact is that not only are hotels, restaurants, dining- 
cars, and other meat-dispensing agencies imposing on their 
customers, but exorbitant charges are made by retailers for 
inferior beef, especially at this season. I have never seen a dis- 
play of “grass beef” or “western beef.” It is true that distrib- 
utors do not prevaricate to the extent of placarding their 
entire stock as “corn-fed,” but they have a phrase that is both 
ingenious and misleading in “native beef.” Western beef loses 
its identity in the cooler. 

Current retail prices demonstrate that somewhere between 
producer and consumer a substantial profit is exacted on good 
western grass product. The public is getting nothing at com- 
parable figures. I put the problem up to Murdo Mackenzie, 
who suggested that elimination of federal restriction of packer 
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distribution was the first step to be taken. “I do not believe 
the packers will undertake retailing,” he said; “but removal 
of the present restriction might have a healthy psychological 
effect.” 

Investigation of retailers’ problems are worse than useless. 
They invariably show that retailers’ aggregate profits are not 
excessive; ignoring the fact that 40 to 50 per cent of these 
agencies are wholly superfluous, and that they depend for 
existence on wide margins between cooler and counter prices. 
It is not difficult to befog such research work. 

John T. Russell, an indisputable authority, says that re- 
tailers are overcrowded. Half the service now provided to the 
public would be ample. There is, of course, no means of put- 
ting people out of business other than by operation of economic 
law. Should the trade run into a period of short beef produc- 
tion and substantially higher prices, which is not improbable, 
a liberal weeding-out of retail establishments would be inevi- 
table. Perhaps this is the remedy which time will work out, 
but time is a sluggish, tedious operator. 

If the semi-vicious system by which retail trade finds itself 
shackled is to be eliminated, there is but one possible method, 
and that is by the educational route. The mass of consumers 
can be reached by an effective weapon—the metropolitan press; 
and, with no intention of imputing mercenary motives to that 
interest, its influence could be secured by judicious distribution 
of advertising patronage. Tell the consuming public all over 
the United States, at intervals, in half-page or even page 
advertisements, what standard grades of beef are worth in the 
cooler, and also what consumers should pay for the different 
cuts, making due allowance for reasonable profit. As a method 
of eliminating the superfluous, or ignorant, element in retail 
trade, this should be reasonably effective. 

Not only are consumers paying unreasonable prices for 
meat, but other food commodities are in the same category; 
and the logical result is restriction of consumption. Take the 
case of dairy products, for example. Canadian butter con- 
sumption is 10 pounds per capita heavier than ours, because 
there is a narrower spread between wholesale and retail costs. 
Standard butter is now worth 33 to 36 cents at Chicago, com- 
pared with 44 to 45 cents a year ago; yet retailers are charg- 
ing consumers 50 to 55 cents now, compared with 50 to 52 
cents a year ago. George L. McKay, secretary of the Butter 
Manufacturers’ Association, explicitly accuses retailers of over- 
charging. As current butter storage is 156,000,000 pounds, 
against 103,000,000 pounds a year ago, any restriction of con- 
sumption by maintaining high prices will prove disastrous; 
and it affects meats as it does butter. Mr. McKay says that 
retailers were formerly satisfied with margins of 6 or 7 cents 
on butter; they now want 15 cents. 


ECONOMIC FUTURE OF AGRICULTURE 


CRIBNER’S MAGAZINE recently contained an article by 
S E. M. East, in which the changing agricultural conditions 
in the United States were dealt with in broad fashion. On the 
subject of meat consumption, Mr. East stressed the fact that 
it takes eight times as much land to feed a man on a meat diet 
as it does to feed him on cereals and vegetables, and concluded 
from this that meat may in time become a luxury. In this con- 
nection, he reminded us that per-capita meat consumption in 
the United States dropped from 184 pounds during the last 
decade of the nineteenth century to 138 pounds in 1922, while 
beef cattle per capita declined from 0.66 in 1900 to half that 
figure in 1920, and the proportion of sheep and swine to popu- 
lation showed an even greater relative reduction. 

Mr. East believed that the pendulum in agricultural de- 
pression has swung to the extreme left, and that from now on 
it will be traveling in the opposite direction, toward greater 
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prosperity for the farmer. But, he warned us, simultaneously 
with this change will come higher prices, “with all the accom- 
panying economic complications of which higher prices are the 
symptom.” One effect will be “a gradual modification of the 
present standard of living.” 


“First, perhaps, will come an increase in the use of milk 
and milk products. A dairyman can get more food from a cow 
than a butcher. Later, one may expect to see even the dairy 
business become less and less important. It cannot be other- 
wise. Such food as is unfit for human consumption will still 
furnish the packers, the milk-producers, and the cheese- and 
butter-makers with animal products, but grain-fed stock will 
tend:to vanish. We shall turn steadily toward vegetarianism. 
Legumes and nuts will furnish an ever greater proportion of 
our proteids. And we shall pay—pay heavily—when even 
these luxuries are vouchsafed to us.” 


To this view C. W. Peterson, editor of Farm and Ranch 
Review, ‘published in Calgary, Canada, writing in The Cattle- 
man of Fort Worth, Texas, for September, takes exception. 
While Mr. Peterson holds that the statement that we in the 
future shall “pay heavily” for our foodstuffs “should be greeted 
with rousing cheers,” he disagrees radically with Mr. East as 
to the latter’s prediction of an approaching era of vegetarian- 
ism. On this he says: 


“When Mr. East predicts the disappearance of meat from 
our diet and the decreasing importance of our dairy industry, 
forecasting an era of vegetarianism, I am afraid that we shall 
have to part company. The Nordic races will never become 
vegetarians. It is unthinkable. An increasing urban popula- 
tion in any country will without doubt create economic stress, 
resulting in the curtailment of meat consumption. But so to 
change the standard of life that meat will be eliminated from 
the diet of the northern nations, thus bringing them down to 
the level of the Oriental, is not feasible, for many good reasons. 
Our temperate and cold winter season demands animal fat. 
We cannot be efficient without it. Our northern civilizations 
have been built upon it. Scientifically, vegetarianism is an ex- 
ploded cult and now only practiced by cranks. I have no great 
idea of, or confidence in, food investigations, but if anything 
has been proved, it is that the human frame must have a lim- 
ited quantity of animal proteins to preserve health and insure 
the normal span of life. ‘Synthetic’ fats, derived from the 
vegetable kingdom, which were boomed by food ‘reformers’ for 
many years, have been found to be absolutely insufficient and 
inadequate. The recent war made this fact very apparent 
when we study nutrition records in blockaded countries. Defi- 
ciency diseases rapidly made their appearance and played 
havoe with the civil population.” 


With the final conclusions of Mr. East, Mr. Peterson, how- 
ever, is in perfect accord: 


“T like Mr. East’s terse summing-up of the present eco- 
nomic situation. To his mind, and to the minds of all sensible 
people, the suicidal warfare between capital and labor, which 
has rocked the world on its foundations for several years now, 
and has created the economic maladjustment under which agri- 
culture has been brought almost to the point of destruction, 
fades into absolute insignificance before the much greater issue 
of re-establishing world agriculture upon a basis which will 
permit the farmer to enjoy a measure of prosperity, and a con- 
sequent standard of life, that will halt the present depopulation 
of the country side. ot tea 

“‘What the world is witnessing now, and has witnessed for 
several years, is the slow process of bringing stability to agri- 
cultural prices through the working of the law of supply and 
demand. Men and women have been leaving the farms, and 
going to the towns and cities so as to get the benefits of the 
high wages and short hours which union labor succeeded in 
imposing. This has been a universal movement. Nothing 
could stop it until the economic balance has been restored, 
through higher prices for agricultural products, which will 
then tempt the ‘farmer-emigrant’ to return to the land. This 
is nature’s remedy. Out of all our distress, brought upon us 
by the selfish and unscrupulous action of other classes, the 
farmer will emerge triumphant. Better days are coming!” 


Over 120,000 head of Canadian live cattle have been 
shipped to Great Britain since the embargo was removed in 
April, 1923. 
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LIVE-STG@ZE MARKET QUOTATIONS 
Friday, October 31, 1924 
CATTLE AND CALVES 








STEERS (1,100 Ibs. up}: - CHICAGO KANSAS CITY OMAHA 
Choice and Prime.eee:cttes sen oeeeeeee-e-- $ 9.65-12.65 $ 9.40-11.85 $ 9.50-12.10 
CN se 2. “aa 8.65-11.50  8.35-10.65 —8.50-11.00 
Medium gee ae 6.75-10.25 5.85- 9.25 6.25- 9.50 
Common .oeeneeeceeeoneeeee oe... 5.15- 6.85 4.25- 5.85  4.15- 6.25 

STEERS (1,100 Ibs. down) : 

Choice and Prime......................5......... .. 11.50-12.75 10.65-12.25 10.85-12.35 
I asec Sores 10.25-11.60  9.50-11.00  9.50-11.25 
Medium 6.75-10.50 5.75- 9.65 —6.15- 9.85 
COMIN assessors scans acces, BOO EEO | 258-888 > 4a ess 
Cammire amid Cobar tion. snincesecencen ccs 3.00- 5.00 $.15- 4.25 3.00- 4.15 


LIGHT YEARLING STEERS AND HEIFERS: 













GOee Ce FTN nk cnnnne SERIES 9.00-11.35 9.15-12.00 
HEIFERS: 
Gaae te ee 8: FO 7.10-10.50 7.35-10.65 
Common to Medium..................000....-..... 4.25- 7.60 3.50- 7.10 3.50- 7.35 
COWS: 
Cm Bre Circ ciciciccciniccnctcne 4:00 F506 1.85- 7.00 4.15- 7.45 
Common to Medium................................ 3.50- 4.60 3.50- 4.85 3.35- 4.15 
Canners and Cutters................................  2.75- 3.50 2.25- 3.50 2.25- 3.35 
BULLS: 
CE hh Oi icsentncinskicssiciacepaicias’ 4.25- 6.00 4.00- 4.75 3.50- 5.25 
Canners to Medium...........................-...-. 3.00- 4.35 2.50- 4.00 2.50- 3.50 
CALVES: 
Medium. to Choice (190 Ibs. down)... 8.25-10.25 7.00-10.00 7.25-10.25 
Culls to Common (190 Ibs. down)...... 5.50- 8.75 3.50- 7.00 8.50- 7.25 
Medium to Choice (190 to 260 Ibs.).. 6.00-10.00 4.50- 9.50 4.75- 9.75 
Medium to Choice (260 lbs. up).......... 4.00- 8.00 3.25- 6.25 3.00- 6.75 
Culls to Common (190 Ibs. up)............ 2.75- 7.50 2.75- 4.00 2.75- 4.75 
FEEDERS AND STOCKERS 
STEERS: 
Common to Choice (750 Ibs. up).... 5.00- 7.75 4.50- 8.00 4.75- 8.25 
Common to Choice (750 Ibs. down) 4.50- 7.65 1.00- 7.85 3.75- 7.65 
Inferior (all weights) ....................... 3.65- 4.50 3.00- 4.00 2.75- 3.75 
COWS AND HEIFERS: 
Common to Choice...........................-. 3.25- 5.25 2.50- 5.75 2.25- 5.50 
CALVES: 
WIR Cit eds - ce ees 3.50- 7.75 3.25- 7.00 
HOGS 
TO. hehe ii idek alae cate a $ 9.80 $ 9.25 $ 8.85 
Be OE Biever, 7.80- 9.40 8.35- 9.10 7.75- 8.40 
Heavy Weight, Medium to Choice.......... 9.20- 9.80 9.00- 9.25 8.40- 8.85 
Medium Weight, Medium to Choice...... 8.80- 9.65 8.85- 9.20 8.25- 8.75 
Light Weight, Common to Choice.......... 7.25- 9.25 7.75- 8.95 6.75- 8.25 
Light Lights, Common to Choice............ 6.00- 8.25 6.25- 8.00 6.50- 8.00 
Packing Hogs, Smooth........................--.-- 8.35- 8.65 8.00- 8.25 8.15- 8.25 
Ponclzimig’® Tags. Tet isncccecsncnctcnnsicintucess 8.00- 8.35 7.75- 8.00 7.75- 8.15 
Slaughter Pigs, Medium to Choice.......... 5.75- 6.50 Se TO | cieenees 
Feeder and Stocker Pigs, Com. to Ch... .................. 5.50- 6.50 5.00- 7.00 
SHEEP AND LAMBS 
LAMBS: 
TNC Panacea ccesisineeents $12.50-13.75 $12.00-13.75 $12.50-13.50 
Culls and Common.................................. 9.50-12.50 8.25-12.00 9.00-12.50 
YEARLING WETHERS: 
Medium to Prime.............c-.0---.s00.:.-.--.-. 8.50-11.25 7.50-11.00 7.75-10.75 
WETHERS: 
I Ge ai caiceaeciittgseiniannnrnanians 5.25- 9.00 5.25- 8.25 5.50- 7.75 
EWES: 
Common to Choice..... silaaiiisanth 4.25- 7.25 3.75- 7.10 4.00- 6.75 
Canners and Culls.....................-s020-0--2-- 1.00- 4.25 1.00- 3.75 1.00- 4.00 
FEEDING LAMBS: 
MMoetiums ‘to Gilet kick ck ncnnd, 11.25-14.00 10.50-12.75 11.00-13.25 
FEEDING EWES: 
NN i Cia sectrntsnestecncnntidisnnct ee CR .  cecntditnncnsnne 4.00- 6.00 


Swedish Bacon Exports 


Exports of bacon from Sweden during the first half of 
1924 were 31,383,000 pounds, against 17,943,000 pounds during 
the first six months of 1923. A committee appointed by the 
minister of agriculture to promote the sale of Swedish bacon on 
the British market has recommended the formation of an asso- 
ciation comprising all slaughter-houses and the centralization 
of all exports, after the Danish model. 
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RADE |REVIEW 


OUR FOREIGN TRADE IN SEPTEMBER 


OVEMENT OF WHEAT ABROAD stimulated exports 

in September by 30 per cent over August’s totals, while 

imports were 12 per cent higher. Excess of exports was the 

heaviest since October, 1921. Below are the amounts, figures 
for September being preliminary: 





September Nine Months Ending 


September 
1924 | 1923 1924 j 1923 
Exports..__.....|_ $427,000,000 381,438,570 |$3,124,146,417 |$2,940,144,675 


285,000,000 253,645,380 | 2,667,893,336 | 2,904,137,042 


Excess of exports.} $142,000,000 | $127,788,190 |$ 456,253,081 |$ 36,007,633 


EXPORTS OF MEAT PRODUCTS IN SEPTEMBER 


XPORTS OF MEAT PRODUCTS and animal fats for the 

month of September and the nine months ending Septem- 

ber, 1924, as compared with the corresponding periods of the 
previous calendar year, were as below (in pounds) : 


BEEF PRODUCTS 


Nine Months Ending 








September September 
1924 1923 1924 1923 
Beef, Trepbic.ncccince 269,692 270,092 1,896,094 2,694,328 
Beef, pickled, etc....... 2,186,885 2,853,988 15,982,442 17,566,949 
Glee o8 9,581,831 8,468,314 73,730,478 | 77,902,437 
ee 12,038,408 11,592,394 91,609,014 98,163,714 
PORK PRODUCTS 
Nine Months Ending 
September September 
1924 1923 1924 1923 
Pork, fresh... wicistebiionalstian 1,531,027 3,214,722 23,105,112 34,268,546 
Pork, pickled.............. 2,370,802 5,157,972 22,408,672 32,023,121 
RN irae 24,454,505 45,161,353 259,645,951 323,950,957 
Hams and shoulders. 18,662,060 31,749,440 263,750,512 284,388,032 
DO os oc asccscresessernsand 65,809,801 83,630,201 757,359,445 786,174,404 
Neutral lard_......... ons 1,463,316 1,563,880 20,997,765 18,958,224 
Lard compounds... 384,481 439,231 4,782,982 5,614,421 
Margarine.................- 48,413 113,670 614,557 1,563,636 
ON 114,724,405 171,080,469 | 1,352,614,996 | 1,486,941,341 


TRAFFIC THROUGH THE PANAMA CANAL 


JP\RAFFIC THROUGH THE PANAMA CANAL is increas- 
ing rapidly. For the incomplete fiscal year ended June 
30, 1915 (the canal was opened to commercial traffic on August 
15, 1914), 1,075 vessels passed through in both directions, with 
total cargoes amounting to 4,888,454 long tons. In 1923-24 the 
number of vessels had increased to 5,230, and the aggregate 
tonnage of their cargoes to 26,994,710. With the exception of 
1915-16, when the canal was closed for seven months, and 
1918-19 and 1921-22, when the traffic remained practically sta- 
tionary, the increase has been steady. Altogether, during the 
ten years of its existence, 25,032 vessels have gone through the 
Panama Canal, with a combined cargo tonnage of 107,910,991 
tons. Of this tonnage, that moving from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic is about twice as heavy as that moving the other way 
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—a condition brought about by the variety and- bulk of the 
basic exports of the countries bordering on the Pacific, as com- 
pared with the comparatively limited range and smaller bulk 
of manufactured products originating on the Atlantic side. 
During the past two years slightly over 50 per cent of the total 
movement was United States intercoastal trade. 

On the question of the possible future inadequacy of the 
canal to take care of this increasing traffic, reports and surveys 
made by the War Department, as quoted in the Traffic World, 
“indicate that, for at least the next fifty years, the canal, in its 
present form, will be adequate for the traffic it will have to 
bear, and that, in addition, an increase in the size of the locks 
will practically double the maximum amount of traffic that can 
now be handled.” 


COMBINATION RULE ON LIVE STOCK 


NDER GENERAL ORDER NO. 28 of the Director Gen- 
U eral of Railroads, during the period of federal control, 
freight rates on live stock were advanced 25 per cent, subject 
to a maximum increase of 7 cents per 100 pounds. Subsequent 
orders provided that, where combination rates were applied, 
the through rate should be subjected to the maximum increase 
but once, and for this purpose a rule for constructing com- 
bination rates was published. 

By schedules which were to become effective June 1, 1924, 
carriers sought to cancel the application of this combination 
rule in connection with movements of live stock from points in 
Washington, Idaho, Montana, and North Dakota to various 
destinations, principally the primary live-stock markets. Upon 
protest, the Interstate Commerce Commission suspended these 
schedules until September 29. 

On September 19 hearings were held at Washington. The 
proposed schedules were found not to have been justified, and 
were ordered to be canceled on or before October 28, 1924. 


GROWTH OF LIVE-STOCK SHIPPING 
ASSOCIATIONS 


PRELIMINARY REPORT prepared by R. H. Elsworth, 
A of the Division of Agricultural Co-operation of the 
Department of Agriculture, deals with the growth of farmers’ 
live-stock shipping associations. The study is based upon 
reports received from 1,547 associations located in the rural 
sections, and twenty-six farmer-controlled sales agencies estab- 
lished at twenty of the larger terminal markets. 

We learn that about one-half of these associations have 
been in active operation for five years, over 10 per cent for ten 
years, and nearly 3 per cent for fifteen years. Ninety-four 
per cent of them are located in the twelve north-central states, 
and over one-half in Iowa, Minnesota, and Illinois, which three 
states contain 43 per cent of the total membership of all the 
associations. Average membership ranges from 444 in Ohio 
to 90 in North Dakota. 

It is estimated that the 1,547 associations in 1923 marketed 
live stock to the value of $162,800,000. Sixty-two per cent of 
the total business was handled by the shipping associations of 
Iowa, Minnesota, Illinois, and Ohio. During the ten years from 
1914 to 1923 the average amount of business increased from 
$79,000 to $108,000. 

Co-operative selling agencies controlled by farmers have 
been operated at the terminal live-stock markets since 1917, 
when the Farmers’ Union was established at Omaha and St. 
Joseph. The twenty-five agencies operating in 1923 handled 
nearly 10,000,000 head of live stock, which were sold for 
$192,000,000. During the calendar year there were returned 
to shippers sums amounting to $820,000 as refunds on com- 
mission charges. 
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ENGLISH LIVE-STOCK LETTER 
BY JOSEPH RAYMOND 
[Special Correspondence to The Producer] 


LONDON, October 17, 1924. 
FACTOR which is bearing with some weight on the 
English stock-farmer this year is the increase in the 
prices of concentrated feeding-stuffs. The prices of various 
offals and meals have risen in several cases from 30 to 50 per 
cent as between October of last year and this month. This is 
probably justified by the advance in grain prices, but the 
British farmer feels that he is being exploited by the supplier 
of feeding-stuffs made from oil-seeds and foreign crops, who 
has raised his prices accordingly. The fact that winter milk 
has remained at the same price in this country for the past two 
years gives no room for heavier outlay by the farmer, who finds 
his average prices for stock revealing no great rise, as is shown 
by the following table: , 


Market Market 

Average Average 

. Oct., 1923 Oct., 1924 

Store cattle, 2 years. oldis.)_.....-02:2:.0.:.2...... $ 77.30 $ 85.15 
Fat cattle, 3 years old, 1,232 Ibs................. 123.20 127.65 
I I i ete 17.00 18.35 
Fat sheep, 90 Ibs. dead....................22002020...... 24.65 25.50 
Store pigs, 8 to 10 weeks old... 8.45 4.90 
memes Bre, BOS TiO iiiic 3 hse. 30.20 27.10 
ODS ates cies irgethe se ccven cece emrascagece 34.25 29.85 


The home farmer can best obtain relief from the present 
situation of higher feeding costs by improved distribution of 
feeding-stuffs on the farm, so as to avoid waste, and the greater 
use of an abundant hay crop to replace cake. 

It is curious that the London Central Markets at Smith- 
field, which claim to be the greatest dead-meat markets in the 
world, clearing 1,053,000,000 pounds of supplies in a year, have 
not hitherto issued, as a market, any complete return of cur- 
rent prices, further than that emanating from the market 
superintendent’s office, as a result rather of his own personal 
enterprise than of any organization on the part of the central 
authority. A special markets committee, however, has just 
remedied this long-lived: omission, and this week appears an 
official. daily list of prices, giving the wholesale values and 
reflecting the run of actual sales of first- and second-grade 
meats. It is only fair to state that in the past, for want of an 
official market price circular, the British Incorporated Society 
of Meat Importers has long issued an excellent table of weekly 
wholesale prices—the work of a small junta, whose figures have 
rarely, if ever, been held in question. Seeing that some 85 per 
cent of Smithfield’s total meat supplies are of imported meat, 
the Incorporated Society’s function is only an appropriate one. 

The “imported” section of the wholesale meat trade just 
now regards the early future as holding fairly safe prospect of 
maintained meat prices. The government index figure of the 
cost of living went up another four points last month, and, with 
New Zealand frozen lamb standing at 25 cents per pound, 
wholesale, for prime carcasses, in the London Central Markets, 
the only fear of the importing trade is that this symptom will 
be regarded too rigidly as an indication of high values ahead, 
which will impel frozen-meat producers in the dominions to 
take up too grasping an attitude in their sales on new season’s 
c. i. f. contracts. Already a considerable amount of business 
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has been done in the purchase of Australian lamb on October- 
to-December shipment at a price of from 19 to 20 cents per 
pound, c. i. f. London, 

In the fat-stock World grass-fed beasts have comprised the 
bulk of the cattle marketed during recent weeks. Owing to 
the wet season, affeeting the feeding value of the grass, the 
majority of these bavé. been in very moderate condition, and 
complaints as to laek ef finish have been quite general. A 
fairly steady trade hes been passing for meaty heifers and 
light-weight steers, bué plain heavy cattle sell at low figures. 
Average quotations for first- and second-quality cattle are now 
21 and 18% cents per pound, dead weight, respectively, cows 
averaging 16 cents. Fewer sheep and lambs have been penned, 
but a good proportion of these have also been in poor condi- 
tion. The demand for them, however, is well sustained, 
although average prices are easier at the moment. The aver- 
age rate for first-quality Downs and cross-breds is 33% cents 
per pound, ewes averaging 21% cents. The average price for 
the few lambs on offer is 15% cents, live weight. 

Although winter prospects are so good, there has not been 
anything in the way of undue activity in the store-cattle mar- 
ket, where sales have been slow at fair rates, and a moderate 
proportion of offers have been left on hand in various quarters. 
Store yearlings have been making about $54 a head, two-year- 
olds $98, and three-year-olds $130 in Yorkshire. Store sheep 
have been at a wide range, at prices of from, say, $11 up to as 
much as $19.50, although this does not indicate much. Oxford 
grass lambs have made $12.30 in some markets. Breeding 
rams have been in poor request. 


ARGENTINE MEAT EXPORTS 


XPORTATION OF MEAT continues to be actively pro- 

moted by the Argentine government, according to a con- 
sular report, and during the last few months has again been of 
normal volume. As a result of a recent visit by the minister 
of agriculture to Europe, some of the unfavorable restrictions 
imposed by France on the importation of meat from Argentina 
have been removed. In July 7,000,000 pounds of Argentine 
beef were shipped to Russia—the second shipment since the 
war. 

For the first six months of 1924 exports of beef and mut- 
ton were as follows—quantities for the corresponding period 
of 1923 being added in parentheses: frozen beef, 2,507,333 quar- 
ters (1,123,870); chilled beef, 2,468,784 quarters (2,213,567) ; 
mutton, 1,949,654 carcasses (2,082,420). The reduction in 
mutton exports is due to the large decrease in the number of 
sheep in the country. 

No definite action has as yet been taken on the minimum- 
price law, suspended by presidential decree in November of last 
year. Packing-houses are withholding their co-operation, and 
the government realizes that it will be difficult to enforce the 
law in the face of continued strong opposition on the part of 
the principal buyers. 


NOTES FROM FOREIGN LANDS 


Australian Wool Clip 


Australia’s wool clip for the season of 1924-25 is estimated 
at 2,000,000 bales—an increase of 220,000 bales over 1923-24. 
Exports during the past season have totaled 1,705,000 bales, 
against 2,315,000 bales in 1922-23. 


Mexico Imports American Cattle 
Importation of cattle from Texas into the Piedras Negras 
district of Mexico is constantly increasing. In July and August 
cattle to the value of $250,000 were brought in. These importa- 
tions are for the purpose of replenishing stocks depleted during 
the revolutionary period. 


